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Motion Study in Office Work 


By W. H. Leffingwell, President W. H. Leffingwell Company, Industrial 
and Management Engineers, Chicago 


(Reprinted from Efficiency Society Journal, December, 1917) 


OTION study, as I use the term, 
has a pretty broad application in 


office work. It refers, not alone 
to the motions of the hand and body, but, 
if I may use the phrase, the motions or 
efforts of the brain. 


Taylor’s Four Principles 
Frederick Winslow Taylor, the father 
of Scientific Management, in his work 
continually emphasized the fact that Scien- 
tific Management does not consist solely 
of the various mechanical features that 
he used, but summed up his whole philos- 
ophy of management into four principles: 
First—Making a science of business. 
Second—Scientific selection of the work- 
man. 
Third 


bonus. 


The task idea with a large 

Fourth—Intimate co-operation between 
the management and the men. 

[t is these four principles that I have 
always tried to keep in mind in my work, 
not any particular cut and dried plan. 

The first principle, “Making a Science 


of Business,” is quite a large enough or- 
der for one lecture and I shall confine 
myself to it. I shall not get very far into 
the subject at that, and I only hope to 
give you a few ideas on the office side of 
management to think about. 


The Two Parts of Motion Study 


Motion study consists of two parts: 

First—A study of those motions that 
precede the particular operation about to 
be studied, of which there are two kinds: 

(a) Mental motions. 

(b) Physical motions. 

Second—A study of those motions that 
are contained in the operation, of which 
there are also two kinds: 

(a) Mental motions. 

(b) Physical motions. 

That is to say, it is often necessary to 
go back and analyze the operation of 
the opening of the mail to find out why 
the goods were not shipped on time. 

Motion study, in other words, is analy- 
sis. No chemist would undertake to make 
an analysis merely from the facts on the 
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surface. He must dig deeper, he must get 
down to elemental things to get the truth. 


Study the Motions 
There are three important things to be 
studied and considered in every opera- 
tion: 
First—The posture. 
Second 


Third 


Fatigue involved. 


The problem of concentration. 


The Posture 


The first question, the posture, is one 
of the most important, yet is one that 
can only be solved by continual teaching. 
Very few people either sit or stand cor- 
rectly and especially is this very pro- 
nounced in office work. An erect posture 
permits free and uninterrupted circula- 
tion of the blood. A person who sits or 
stands erectly will not tire easily. If he 
does not tire easily, he will produce much 
more than one who does. A person who 
sits all humped up, with sunken abdomen, 
will tire much more easily, and naturally 
will not produce as much. Erect pos- 
tures, however, are only possible when 
the body is developed properly. Exercise 
of the muscles of the back and abdomen 
are needed and naturally this cannot be 
done in the office. Only by constant teach- 
ing can high ideals of posture be ob- 
tained. 

Much depends, however, upon the kind 
of equipment the clerks work with. You 
buy desks and chairs of a standard height, 
but you cannot hire clerks of a standard 
size. There are many things that can 
be done to remedy these faults, such as 
raising or lowering the height of the chair 
or desk. Standing desks are also respons- 
ible for bad postures. The bookkeeper is 
commonly supposed to stand at a standing 
desk, but more than half of his time he is 
perched on a high stool that is neither 
comfortable nor adjusted at a comfortable 
height. 


The Elimination of Fatigue 


The question of the elimination of fa- 


tigue is also important. Much of this is 
tied up with the question of posture, but 
in addition there are many things that can 
be done after the posture is corrected. 
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For example: The elbows of a typist 
should be on a level with the keyboard 
If they are not, it is necessary for th 
muscles of the operator’s arm to be un 
duly strained in holding the hands up; 
more force is required and in general) 
much fatigue is developed. 
erating a numbering machine or a rubber 
stamp will do more work with less fa 
tigue if the top of the numbering machin 
is at or below the level of the elbow than 
if it is above that level. In one case the 
output of an operator was increased 15 
per cent by the simple expedient of low 
ering the table six inches. 

In one case that came to my attention 
there were ten girls working on index 
files. Each box of cards weighed nin 
pounds. These boxes were placed in a 
large cabinet. It for the 
girls to get up from the desk, go to the 
cabinet, take a box out, put it on the 
desk, look up the card, put back the box 
in the cabinet. This was done about 150 
times a day by each girl. In the course 
of a day’s work she lifted 2,700 pounds, 
yet she only handled 150 cards. By sub- 
stituting a tub desk for the cabinets, all 
necessity for handling the card trays was 
eliminated and three girls handled 500 
cards each a day without lifting anything 
but the single cards. By eliminating fa 
tigue three girls did what was former! 
done by ten. 


A person op 


was necessary 


Concentration Necessary 


The problem of concentration is moré 
difficult. It is very important. Lack of 
concentration is the cause of most errors 
in office work. 

Few people realize that it is the effort 
to concentrate which causes most of the 
fatigue in mental work. In manual labor 
there is always some outside object; th 
machine, the work in the machine, the 
tool, or the object worked upon, that 
rivets the attention. It is thus compara 
tively simple to hold the mind on the 
work; in fact, in some operations it is very 
difficult to get the mind off the work. In 
office work, however, we are dealing with 
pieces of paper and abstract ideas. It 
requires a distinct effort to hold the mind 
abstract lines and any outside 

quickly draws the attention 


on these 
attraction 
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way. .Loud talking, shouting from one 
end of the room to another, loud sneezing, 
or any other spasmodic noise immediately 
draws the minds of all clerks in the room 
from their work. Many minutes in the 
iweregate are wasted in this manner when 

little common sense would avoid them. 

rhe factor in obtaining con- 
centration, however, is getting an interest 
in the work. Getting clerks interested is 
1 problem of management that we have 
continually to solve. It is obtained by 
getting a good esprit de corps. One of 
the best ways to cultivate this interest is 
by the measuring of the work, and match- 
ing the records of one clerk with another. 


The Factor of Decision 


The importance of decision in office 
work is also much underestimated. It is 
commonly supposed that the only person 
has to make decisions is the execu- 
tive. Far be it from me to depreciate 
the value of quick decisions on the part 
of an executive, but I really believe that 
if the power of decision were doubled on 
the part of the clerks, the aggregate value 
would be much greater. 

Let me explain what I mean by decision 


greatest 


WwW ho 


in office work by a common example in 
In a game of baseball, three men 
are on base and the batter bunts the ball. 
What would happen if every man on the 
team was not alert and capable of decid- 
ing in a tenth of a second just what he 


sport. 


should do? Suppose each man were to 
go through a long mental process in com- 
ing to his decision, would you call that 
good ball playing? You would not. Well, 
when you go back to your office watch a 
few clerks. Watch them pick up a letter, 
study it through carefully, make several! 
false starts and finally, with a great show 
of deliberation, finish the task. Then 
figure out with a stop watch, if you have 
one, or guess at it if you have not, just 
what proportion of time was devoted to 
doing the work and what proportion to 
deciding. In one case I doubled the out- 
put of some mail readers in a mail order 
company by merely teaching them to de- 
cide instantly to do things they knew very 
well how to do. Whenever you see a clerk 
pondering for a long time over a problem 
that he has performed hundreds of times 
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before, you can pretty. well make up your 
mind that he is ““woolgathering.”’ Get him 
to take an interest in the work, get his 
mind on his job, teach him to decide just 
as quickly as the pitcher on a baseball 
nine has to decide and you will double or 
trip'e his output without requiring any 
more effort on his part. 


It Is the Little Things That Count 


In all motion study, the importance of 
little things is to be considered. It is the 
proportion that counts not the length of 
time taken for the motion. If I were to 
carry a piece of paper across this room 
and back, it might take as much as a 
minute. Yet, if I only did that once or 
twice a day in the course of my work, it 
would only mean that I used up one or 
two minutes in that kind of work which 
might be eliminated. I would call that 
an unimportant thing. If, however, the 
false motion I performed required only a 
hundredth of a minute and I made ten 
thousand of those motions a day, the waste 
would be hundred minutes, a very 
large proportion of the day. 

In one operation, that of stamping let 
ters, there are thousands of clerks who 
do the work with from four to six motions, 
when only two are necessary. What is 
more important, the separate motions of 
the two-motion operation can be performed 
much more rapidly than those of the four 
motions. The problem is to find the nec- 
essary motions and teach everyone to use 
exactly these and no others. 

After we have made our analysis, and 
our motion studies and have standardized 
operations, the next thing is to teach the 
clerks to perform these operations at the 
This does not, as 


one 


rate of speed required. 
is commonly supposed, result in making 
the work of the clerks harder, but it al- 
ways results in getting more work done. 

It is not at all an uncommon thing to 
see two clerks working side by side, doing 
the same work, getting the same pay, while 
the output of one is double that of the 
other. 


Measuring the Work Uncommon 


The most common thing, however, is to 
find an office manager who has no idea 
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whatever how much time it takes to per- 
form any operation in his office. If this 
same office manager bought merchandise he 
would insist upon counting and weighing 
it, but so long as a clerk agrees to be in 
on time and not leave the office before 
quitting time, he is satisfied. What that 
clerk does, does not seem to count, so 
long as it is not too much below the gen- 
eral average. 


What Is Your Output 


Do you know how many letters 
stenographers can write in a day? 

Do you know how many they do write? 

How many entries can a bookkeeper 
post in a day? 

How much can a bill clerk do? 

Do you know any of these things? 

If not, you had better find out right 
away, if you are at all concerned with the 
amount of your pay roll. 

After we standardize the methods we 
set a task and expect the clerk to per- 
form that task. But, we do not leave 
him by himself to learn how to do it. We 
teach him. This teaching is itself stand- 
ardized. We get not only a _ highly 
trained crew of clerks working, but we 
perpetuate these methods in written stand- 
ards, so that the management can con- 
tinue the training process after we are 
gone. 

In getting high standards of work done, 
emulation is one of the strongest factors. 
We suggest that the records of those who 
have made high marks be published. If 
this is done, it isn’t long before all the 
other clerks are striving for similar marks. 
This injects a new interest in the work. 

An incentive is necessary for good work 
and though the incentive of emulation is 
very powerful, in all fairness it is im- 
portant to pay a money incentive also. 
You cannot expect clerks to do from 50 
to 100 per cent more work for the same 
money as they formerly received. 


Bonus Plan Used 


We use a bonus plan. We set a task 
and whether or not the clerk reaches it, he 
gets his regular salary. If, however, he 
makes an extra effort and reaches the 
high standard, he is rewarded by addi- 
tional money. 


your 
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Of it is much more difficult to 
arrange office work on a bonus plan than 
manual labor, for the reason that it is so 
much harder to measure. Because it has 
been difficult few houses have made any 
attempt to do it. Those who conquer the 
difficulty realize a large reward to which 
they are justly entitled. 

It can be done, it is being done and 
some day it will be only the slow, easy 
going, contented manager who hates to 
get out of a rut, that will attempt to run 
an office without measuring the work his 
clerks do. 

Motion study in office work is an ac- 
complished fact. Its possibilities have 
never been wholly learned. Yet rarely do 
we find an office in which it is impossible 
to save at least 10 per cent of the pay 
roll. In some instances savings of 50 per 
cent are possible. In one department of 


course, 


one of the largest companies in the United 
States work formerly done by twenty-five 
people was, under efficiency methods, done 


by five. 
A Difficult Labor Market 


In these days of a difficult labor mar- 
ket, it is becoming more and more difficult 
to secure sufficient people to accomplish 
the work to be done. Especially is this 
true in office work. Conservation of en- 
ergy will save the day. We are now wast 
ing entirely too much effort in industry. 

Hoover asks us to save the food we 
ordinarily waste in order that we may 
feed the boys who are fighting for us 
Let us save the energy that is being wasted 
to-day and we can not only feed what we 
have, but supply more if they are needed. 

How much energy are you wasting in 
your office? 
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Rufus Stickney Writes Popular War Song 


By Frances SoRelle 


ITH Sergeant Rufus Stickney of Boston the pen 
W ranks with the sword in might, for he has written 

the stirring words of a great war song, “Defend 
America.” The power of music in maintaining the morale 
of the troops is recognized by all the nations. Who knows 
but what “Defend America” may be a potent force in 
leading our boys to victory! 

Sergeant Stickney, while a teacher of the winged art 
in the Burdette College of Boston, wrote a clever one-act 
sketch, ““By Hooks and Crooks,” which has been presented 
and enthusiastically received at many of the Association 
gatherings in all parts of America. Mr. Stickney himself 
took the leading role in the play when it was first presented 
before the Boston G. S. A. in 1916. And now since join- 
ing “‘the colors” the words of a splendid marching song 
have come from his pen. 

“Marching to serve Old Glory 

Can't you just see the khaki clad boys a-marching thus! 

“Forward to meet the foe 

They tell us “over there” that America’s men are as 
valiant and daring as our fondest hopes picture them! 

“Our flag is famous in song and story 

And so our boys will keep it—famous! 

Famous for right, for freedom, for purity, for all that is 
highest and best in eternal life. 

“And we will ever keep it so!” 


Rurvus STickNey 


oOo 


A French Schoolgirl’s Letter 


(The key to this plate wiil be given next month) 


> «.—< - T 2 


(Juoted by Dr. John H. Finle 
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To the Bogs in Khaki 


DEFEND AMERICA 


MARCHING SONG 


RUFUS STICKNEY = y 
(OMgink! Koy) ARTHUR HADLEY 
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Illustrious Sons of Jersey 


DVICE to the young man aspiring 


for a successful entrance into the 
world of business affairs is doubly 
welcome to him when it comes from so 
practical and successful a man as Mr. W. 
J. Egan of Newark, New Jersey. 
Ruskin says: “Great art is the expres- 


sion of the mind of a great man.” 


W. J. Eoan 


True art is the highest and best expres- 
sion of any phase of life and the art of 
business is one of the most important of 
all arts, for upon it rests the foundation of 
all the material things in the nation, the 
home, the church, the school, the office; 
and in this most important art of business, 
Mr. Egan’s success looms significantly to 
the young men in business schools. After 
a studious period in the Rider-Moore and 
Stewart School of Business, Trenton, New 
Jersey, Mr. Egan established a successful 
business of his own from which he was 
called to administer to the city of Newark 
as city clerk at a salary of $5,000 a year. 

Mr. Egan in writing to his teacher and 
friend, Mr. John E. Gill, says: 

“My success has been very substantial 
and I sincerely appreciate having been in 
spired to make preparation in your splen 
did educational institution. ‘Tell the boys 
of Lambertville, my home town, and every 
other boy and girl for that matter, that 
the one important and indispensable start 


for success is a year’s training such as | 
had in your institution.” 

Mr. Joseph E.. Alloway, another New 
Jersey man, coming from Vincentown, has 
recently been appointed secretary to 
United States Senator David Baird. Mr 
Alloway is the product also of the Rider 
Moore and Stewart School, and he writes 
“Since assuming the duties attached to the 
position of secretary to a United States 
senator, I realize the utter impossibilit; 
of an untrained person attempting it and 
wish to pay homage to institution 
for my thorough and practical training. 

Still a third New Jersey man, Mr. Jolu 
Ww iV 


your 


Solan of Trenton, has climbed his 
steadily through a thorough training in 
shorthand at the Rider-Moore and Stewart 
School, and the and is now 


law school, 


josepu FE. Atitoway 


; 


Assistant Attorney-General of the grea 
state of New Jersey. As an attorney he 
has found his speed in shorthand of dail) 
use to him. 

Perhaps there is something in the Jer- 
President 
to Wash 


So did 


sey air that produces winners 

Wilson New Jersey 
ington, it will be remembered 
‘Tumulty Charles Swem, the Presidents 
stenograplh r, and John H. Matter, chiet 
clerk to General Pershing with the forces 
in France, also had the advantage of Jer- 
sey air—and the R-M-S training. 


went from 
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The LEARNER and HIS PROBLEMS 


A Department of Assistance for the Shorthand Learner and Others 
Conducted by Alice M. Hunter, 24 East 28th Street, New York City 


its purpose 1s to make easier and more pleasant the road to shorthand skill. 
invites correspondence and contributions from teachers as well as from learners 


The editor 
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What War Has Taught 
One College Woman 


By Elizabeth S. Adams, San Francisco, California 


(This is a pertinent comment on the need of specialized training. 


wint which should be given consideration 


It presents a view- 
parents and educators in these days when 


the question is not what do you know, but what can you do.) 


AM a college woman with two de- 

| grees. That fact implies a fair amount 
of gray matter inside my skull. I 
hours and hours in reading 
books and books and books in four lan- 
guages, in making copious notes on what 
I read, in constructing theses out of those 
same notes, in learning to “organize” my 
ideas of other people’s ideas. I have been 
calculus in mathematics with 
great enjoyment at the time, though now, 
years after, I have only the 
vaguest memory of what it was all about. 
When I had become a full-fledged B.A. I 
took a year of technical training and since 
hen have been teaching little children the 
1 B C of all branches of knowledge. I 
earn a fair salary and am not without 
mor in my community. This bit of biog- 
raphy is merely to show what sort of 
ntellectual training and equipment 

ick of what I am saying. 

When war stirred us to take account of 
stock, I, with most of the women that I 
know, joined the organizations that sprang 
In each case there 
I gave name, ad- 
college 


have spent 


through 


twenty 


lies 


ip for war service. 
blanks to fill out. 
telephone, age, 


were 


degrees; 


aress, 


it was easily done with an air of smug 
self-satisfaction, none the less smug that 
Then came the 
It was a simple 


t was quite unconscious. 
shock and I bit the dust. 
ittle direction, “Check the activities in 
which you are expert,” accompanied by a 

of some thirty useful occupations. I 


read through that list with increasing dis- 
may and meekly checked “Teaching.” Of 
all the things crying aloud to be done to 
serve the cause of humanity I, with twenty 
years of splendid opportunity and faithful 
endeavor behind me, could do none of 
them. So now I serve sandwiches at the 
canteens, fold “wipes” till I go wild at the 
Red Cross, knit with awkward fingers to 
the distraction of my friends, sit in com- 
mittees to get up entertainments for war 
service funds, help make surveys and 
“drives,” sign food pledges and live up to 
them (which is harder), chat with soldiers 
at Sunday night feeds at the homes of 
my friends and generally disseminate my 
energies hither and yon with no sense of 
accomplishment. Underlying all this ac- 
tivity is the feeling of deep humiliation 
that my country in her hour of need called 
for specific help and I could give her none. 

Now, suppose in the year 1893, my alma 
mater had said to me, an energetic, supple 
girl of seventeen, “In this your first year 
of academic life you .must become profi- 
cient in the use of the typewriter as well 
as a writer of good shorthand. This knowl- 
edge will be of inestimable service to you 
all through your college career. In addi- 
tion to the elementary science and English 
required I insist that you begin to concen- 
trate on one modern language and con- 
tinue to specialize till you have ability to 
converse easily in that language. Then 
when you leave my care you will have, in 
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A Wordsign Chart 
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idition to your special talent which you 
ivy have developed as you chose, three 


ngs you can do well as long as you live, 
activities of practical value. You 

vill then be available in any great national 
your country needs 
trained minds and _ skillful workers.” 
Think what such an early training would 
Combined with the dis 
experience, 
would 


mergency when 


mean to me now. 


cipline of my _ professional 
don t 


to-day be to my country? 


you see what a fine asset I 
Some of our universities have waked up 
ind are already accepting shorthand, typ 
and accountancy as preparatory sub 
jects, giving credits for them as they used 
to do for Greek and Latin in their en 
trance requirements. More of the univer 
sities have done nothing of the sort, and 
<> far as I know, show no signs of awak- 
ing to modern conditions. But that will 
me later. It may take years yet, but 
is inevitable that later a 
knowledge of shorthand and typing will 


sooner or 


become a popular acquisition before the 
end of the freshman year in college. The 
desire of young women to become equipped 
has already stirred the 
conservatives to action. At Wellesley Col- 
lege the demand of the students has 
forced the installation of special war-emer- 
shades of ye Academic 
Some day 


or war service 


gency courses in 
Gods—shorthand and typing! 
ilma mater will change her message to 
her freshmen. Then, when they are fat 
ind forty, they won’t have to walk through 
the Valley of Humiliation, wringing their 
impotent hands and wailing, “What can 
I do to help my country?” and hear in 
wail—‘“‘Nothing.”’ 


eo 
Wordsign Drill 


HE wordsign chart on the opposite 
page has been arranged for the con- 
venience of teachers and students 
who realize the necessity of frequent and 
varied drills on this important part of the 
horthand work. As the wordsigns -.con- 
tute a large percentage of the material 
which the shorthand writer has to take 
dictation, they must be thoroughly 


inswer to their 
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mastered. On this point all shorthand 
writers and teachers are unanimous. 

The wordsign chart furnishes a method 
of systematic but varied drill in both read 
ing and writing from dictation. By begin- 
ning in the upper left-hand corner the 
words may be dictated across, or down- 
ward, line and back on the 
next, or down on one line and back on the 
next. The be followed 
from each of the other three corners. This 
gives sixteen different arrangements. 

The teacher can easily check the stu 
dents’ work as they read back and thus 
be sure that nothing has been omitted. All 
teachers are familiar with the obvious dif 
ficulties that result from always dictating 
the wordsigns in the same order. The 
students mechanically from 
memory without thought of the individual 
shorthand forms. 

Another method of using the wordsign 
chart is for the basis of reading practice 
on the part of students. The student who 
can read the wordsigns frem this chart 
rapidly in any prescribed order has a 
pretty good familiarity with the forms of 
the words. 

In addition to reading and writing prac 
tice on detached words teachers 
realize the value of giving dictation on 
sentences using the wordsigns. A new 
series of sentences has been arranged for 
this purpose. Students may write these 
from the printed word, or they may be 
used for dictation drill, or both. 

We shall ask our agent to allow you more 
time on this bill. 

Will your friend assist this firm in the pub- 
lication of the new reference book? 

Most of his time after business hours 
spent in work upon this correspondence course 

Please write the company fully about the ad 
vantage of advertising in our newspaper. 

Looking out of the car window they saw the 
hills high above them. 

I believe that there is much behind his de 
sire for a change in the organization. 4 

How can you determine the difference be 
tween the use of these vowels? 

I have never been beyond that little house at 
the end of this long road. 

The gentlemen are here to collect money in 
behalf of that war work their society is carry- 
ing on. 

Yes, it is our belief that our cause is right 
and that we shall surely win. 

This price will apply to all books bound be- 
fore the first of next month 


across one 


same order may 


write them 


most 


was 
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I am in favor of giving a check large enough 
to cover the mortgage. 

Any date during the season will be satisfac 
tory to my wife. 

The body of business men will see the ad 
vantage of. improving the city government. 

The corporation will have your stock cer- 
tificate ready by to-morrow if your clerk will 
call at their office. 

Mr. Thomas won a point in his speech when 
he gave the opinion of that expert 

Can you name a definite instance in 
this system of teaching was at fault? 


which 


Do you think he will care because we could 
not keep the list in the form he told us to? 

Did you find you could devote some time 
every day to copying letters and other business 
forms on the typewriter? 

Why endure this difficulty 
avoid it? 


when you can 


The judge will consider it has become his 
duty to accept this trust. 

The principal may differ 
on this particular question. 

The truth is that it is always difficult to get 
capital for a new industry 


from the pupil 
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custom if yo 
for good. 
acknowledge to 
record of this 


You must follow a different 
desire to exert a great influence 
The other side would not 
the jury the existence of a full 

speech. 

What else shall I 
Messrs. Smith and Jones? 

How far did you fall and 
effect? 

I am glad that he 
territory. 

If the market should ever go up, it will p 
this firm out of business 

He took her hand in friendly greeting 

He waited for an instant 
reply. 

I like that kind of light 

In a week we may be given an order to or 
ganize a unit and appoint a leader 

Where will you go when you move again? 

If I were you I would not refer in publi 
to this charge before we publish it in the news 
paper. 

I wish that the quality of this merchandis 
were better in one respect 

The merchant says that he 
range to grant the credit 


inclose in the letter t 


what was tl 


will represent us in that 


before s« nding 


Is stire we can 


oOo 


Shorthand Champions of New York City 


Boys from the High School of Commerce, 


recent Metropolitan Shorthand Contest and established the highest 
The first team made an average net speed of 138.1 words 


undergraduate team in an open contest. 
minute 
berg. 

Bottom 


Wartovsky, Solomon Price. row: 


School Championship with a speed of 156 net words a minute), 
the Amateur Championship with a net speed of 178 words a minute), 
Amateur Championship with a net speed of 172 words a minute 


ner of second place in the 
Philip Galitzer 
photographed 


Reading from the left, top row: Richard Lowenthal, Harry Mordecowitz, 
Middle row: Jacob Jerchower, Benjamin Scheinblum, Walt H. Mechler (instructor), Isra¢ 
Conrad Rosenbaum, 


We regret that six of the boys were unable to be 


New York City, won first fourteen places in the 


record ever made by an 

William Ge 

Albert Schneider (winner of the 
William Rosenbera (win né 


Norman McK night (win 


present when the group 
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The ZX DEPARTMENT 


Devoted to the Development of Artistry in Shorthand Writing 
Conducted by Mary E. Aaron, 24 East 28th Street, New York City 





Membership in the O.G. A. is granted only to 
those whose notes show artistic merit. Thou- 
sands of writers have added immeasurably to 
their skill by preparing for the O. G. A. 
Membership gives you a prestige that you can- 
not acquire in any other way. You may not 
succeed the first time you try: the standard is 
very high; that is why membership is worth 
while. 


The emblem of the clan is shown above. The 
three sides of the triangle represent “accuracy.” 
“theory.” “beauty,” the three qualities upon 
which artistic writing is based. Members are 
entitled to wear an O. G. A. emblem. A cir- 
cular about these will be sent upon request. 


How to become a member: Make two copies of 


Pi OOO OO OO OO OO OH 8 OO OO OH Oe OO OHO OH OOH OOOOH OOS OO 


the O. G. A. test. Send one to the editor of 
this department; retain the other to compare 
with the shorthand plate which will appear 
later. If your notes are up to the standard, you 
will be awarded a certificate of membership 
and your name will be published in the Gregg 
Writer; if you fail, your notes will be returned 
with criticisms. 


The Certificate of Superior Merit is awarded to 
those whose notes reflect a very high degree of 
artistic merit. It is the highest certificate that 
is awarded for artistic shorthand writing. 


Examination fees: An examination fee of twen- 
ty-five cents must accompany each fest. A test 
is good only until the 15th of the month fol- 


lowing publication. 








How to Prepare 


HOROUGHNESS is the basis of 

"[ sxoomn It has long been conceded 
that it is not the number of things 

one does but how well he does them that 
counts. That Is why some of our foremost 
leaders and thinkers of the world who have 
risen to those heights from poverty and 
with but limited advantages have been able 
to do so in spite of their handicaps. The 
student of science spends hours observing 
and experimenting before he can formu- 
late his theory; the would-be writer gives 
up days to the analysis and criticism of 
masterpieces in literature before he 
create his own; and the aspiring artist 
devotes weeks to the study and imitation of 
model paintings before he can give life to 
the creations of his imagination. 
lhe shorthand student who 
ome an expert must not only give up 

h time to the study and practice of his 
but in doing so must employ all of the 
ulties which the painter, author and sci- 
entist possess. In taking dictation he 
must be able to construct the shorthand 
forms; in reading notes, he must learn to 


can 


wishes to 


an O. G. A. Test 


analyze the outlines and criticize faulty 
execution; and lastly, he must be able to 
imitate good shorthand. While he should 
have plenty of reading and writing prac- 
tice, this work will not be of much value 
to him unless he does it correctly and sys 
tematically. He must learn to be thorough, 
and shorthand, 
employing all the faculties which a study 
of the art requires. 


thoroughness in means 


Be Your Own Critic 


When you have reached that stage in 
your work at which you can apply for 
membership in the O. G. A., that is, when 
you have covered the principles in your 
textbook, you are no longer under the 
strict supervision of a teacher, and this 
point marks an important turn in your 
shorthand career. From now on, your suc- 
cess or failure depends largely upon your 
self. While our expert writers in acquir- 
ing their skill may have obtained some aid 
from textbooks all of them 
ean look back on many a night of practice, 
practice, practice either by themselves or 


or teachers, 
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Plate for April O. G. A. Test 


Y 


with some fellow workers. In order to 
make the most of their time, they had to 
practice intelligently and economically, 
and thus they were compelled to become 
their own critics and advisers. The sooner 
you develop this ability, the better, and you 
can begin your training while preparing 
your notes for the O. G. A. test. 

Before submitting your paper on which 
the O. G. A. committee is to decide your 
membership, it will be well to do some pre- 
liminary practice work on an old test, for 
which the shorthand plate has been pub- 
lished in the magazine. Write out the arti- 
cle from dictation at a slow rate of speed, 
and then compare it with the shorthand 
plate for errors in theory and phrasing, 
encircling each outline which is written 
incorrectly. If you have more than ten er- 
rors, you should drop further work on the 
test until the following month and in the 
meantime review thoroughly the principles 
in the textbook. It would be advisable to 
follow this plan because no one can hope 
to become an expert shorthand writer who 
does not have a thorough mastery of the 
fundamental principles of his system. Be- 
sides, it would be useless to submit a paper 


to this department which contains mor 
than ten errors, because it would surely be 
rejected. The material selected for O. G 
A. tests is seldom of an extremely difficult 
nature and anyone who has covered all the 
lessons in the textbook should be able to 
write with almost one hundred per cent 
accuracy. 

If you find, however, after correcting 
your paper, that your work is up to th 
standard in theory, rewrite your notes in 
the best shorthand of which you are capa- 
ble and then compare them once more with 
the notes in the plate, outline for outline 
And right here is your opportunity to con 
centrate all your powers of analysis and 
criticism. Study carefully the forms in the 
magazine and when an outline consists of 
more than one character, be sure to not 
the formation of each stroke and each join 
ing no matter how small and unimportant 
it may seem. A brief outline of the com 
monest faults in execution was given in this 
department in the January magazine and 
it may be well for you to refer to it in 
connection with this part of your work 

When you have discovered the particu 
lar fault in your outline, practice it a num 
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of times imitating the ideal form as 
ely as possible. Do not rewrite the 
ntire article over and over again as this 
method of practice will give unnecessary 
ttention to the characters which you can 
write well and on the other hand will not 
give enough practice on the forms which 
uu execute poorly. 
When you have subjected your work to 
s severe criticism and practiced all the 
outlines and parts of outlines so that you 
can execute them fluently and accurately, 
you can proceed to the preparation of the 
irrent test, by which you intend to ap- 
ply tor membership. As you will have no 
shorthand plate with which to compare 
vour notes, your method of procedure will 
be slightly different from the one we have 
just outlined. After you have corrected 
vour first copy of the article for errors in 
theory, by referring to the Manual and 
Dictionary, you should: rewrite it paying 
particular attention to your penmanship. 
\s the material selected for O. G. A. tests 
is generally simple, many of the characters 
ind combinations will be the same as those 
which you have practiced in the prepara- 
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tion of your preliminary test. All you will 
need do then is to pick out the new and 
more difficult outlines and practice them un- 
til you have trained your hand to execute 
them according to the mental picture you 
have formed of them. Then make two copies 
of the article in your very best shorthand, 
send one to us and retain the other until 
the shorthand plate for it has appeared 
in the magazine two months later. By that 
time you will have heard from us with re- 
gard to the result of your test, and if your 


notes did not come up to the standard, 


you will have received your paper corrected 


and criticized in detail. If it happens to 
be your good fortune to receive a certificate 
of membership instead, it means that your 
notes have reached the O. G. A. standard. 
However, don’t let this give you complete 
satisfaction. You should take the duplicate 
copy of your notes which you have kept 
and compare it with the plate in the mag- 
azine to see just where you can still im 
prove, and give some additional practice 
to your newly discovered weak points. In 
all your shorthand writing, be sure to use 
a smoothly finished paper and a fine or 


Plate for April Superior Merit Test 


— a ~ 


( 


“A 


(Shorthand plate written hy Louis A. Leslie, N 


2, 


Peet 


i ow 


» York City) 
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medium pen. Do not allow the merit of 
your work to be discounted by the use of 


poor materials. 


When to Submit Your Superior 
Merit Test 

A number of applicants for the O. G, A. 
Certificate have sent in their notes on the 
Superior Merit test at the same time. We 
should like to suggest to our readers not to 
make a practice of this as almost invariably 
the latter paper fails to reach the standard 
and frequently both are rejected. The re- 
quirements for the Certificate of Superior 
Merit are much higher than those of the 
©. G. A. Certificate, so that it is necessary 
for one who has obtained the latter to do 
a considerable amount of practice work 
before attempting to get the higher cre- 
dential. 


Material for New Tests 
(Good until July 8, 19178) 
O. G. A. Test 


I was about eighteen years of age, and be- 
longed to what they called down South “the 
Scrubs.” |] had constructed a flat-boat to 
take the family produce down the river for 


sale. I was contemplating my new boat, think 
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ing how I could make it stronger, when 
men with trunks came down in carriages, a 
selected my boat to take them out to th 
steamer. 

Trunks and passengers were loaded on, and 
I sculled them out to the steamer and lifted th. 
trunks on deck. The steamer was about to g 
ahead when I called out, “You have forgotte: 
to pay me.” Each of them took from his pock: 
a silver half dollar and threw it on the botto 
of my boat I could scarcely believe my ey 
when I picked up the money. I could scarce: 
credit that I, the poor boy, had earned a do 
lar in than a day; that by 
I had earned a dollar. I was a more hopefi 
and thoughtful boy from that time.—<A brahar 
Lincoln. 


less honest work 


Superior Merit Test 


The greatest handicap under which most me 
work, in these days of specialization, is that 
of not knowing what happens to stuff befor 
and after it within their immediate 
field of operations; they do not know wher 
the raw materials come from, or understand 
the aims and feelings of the men who tak: 
their product to the public. To keep track of 
the work of these unseen helpers through the 
journals that they read is easy, however, if yo 
are interested enough to just follow your nose; 
and your reading ought to include their trad 
literature. 

Clipping is not only very personal in_ this 
sense, but it also puts a sort of premium o 
healthy curiosity. One man will go through 
pile of publications with healthy curiosity a1 
scissors, and snip out a dozen things that ar 
other would miss altogether.—James H. Collir 


comes 


List of New O. G. A. Members 
Winners of O. G. A. Certificate 


FLORIDA 


CALIFORNIA 
Lizzie M. Alley 
Ollie Cole 
Dorothy Dahlgren 
Ellen Domenici 
Roy E. Drais 
Margaret Ellis 
CGeorgea Goen 
Erleine Graebe 
Mary Martin 
Gertrude Reimers 
Alma Segale 
Violet Sensney 
Florence Stanford 
Helen Vincent 
CANADA 
Lawday 
COLORAIM) 
Margaret M. Han 
kins 
Gladys Holeman 
Theo. A. Howell 
Hazel Johns 
le Lourdes \ 
Kerker 
CONNECTICUT 
Michael R. Pierro 


Audrey N. Perry 
ILLINOIS 
Hattie Baranski 
Frank Behrendt 
Charles Brokoski 
Gertrude M. Clifford 
Frances Domschke 
Lucille Dwyer 
Ethel M. Gilfoy 
Edward Hoelterhoff 
Catherine E. Jansen 
Genevieve Keating 
Joseph Klupar 
Catherine Lamberty 
Gertrude T, Landahl 
Young Ellen Muldoon 
Thomas Muldoon 
Mary O'Connell 
Marie E. O'Connor 
julia E. Roche 
Marie Scholz 
Sarah W. Tookey 
INDIA 
Mukand Ram 
LOWA 
Ament 


Roger R 
Martha 
Helen M 


Helen 


Mary 
Charlotte 
Barbara 


Olga 
Ruth 
Ruth 
Alvera 


Mrs 


Minnie 
Gladyce 
Sud Edna 
Delcie 


Martha Isabel H 


MASSACHUSETTS Mildred 
Gertrude Duemmling 
Eastman 7 7 
Ernst larie motger 
Perkins ‘ 


MICHIGAN 


Larson 
Emeline Sanford 


MINNESOTA 
taker 
Bowe 
Bunzey . © 
Agnes Butzer 
Carlson 
Dutton 
Engstrom 
Guldin 
Gertrude Hager 
Hazelle Hammond 
Hanson 
Hawkins 
Minnie Holtin Luells 
Jacobson 
Johnson 
Johnson 


NEW 
Yvonne 
Ruth E. Boyder 
Loena R. Fullont 
Myron Robi« 

NEW JERSE) 
Elizabeth Zimskir 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Ernest MacLoug! 
Ethel Nicodemu 
Gladys Rowen 
Hazel D. Seay 
Morris N. Ws 

OKLAHOMA 
Minnie D. Vail 
OREGON 
Dean 


HAMPSHIRE 


solduc 


Johnson 
Norman Johnson 
Anna Kennedy 
\ 


itherine Kortuem 

Cecilia Kortuem 

Magdalen Linden 
felser 

Anna Lund 

Susan R. Marschall 

Irene Murry 

Edna Nagel 

Lillian Oren 

Alice C. Peterson 

d Powers 

Marie Riedell 

Tillie Schmitt 

Oda Steinhauer 

Hattie Swanson 

Selma Vahkoja 


NEVADA 
Blanche Collins 
Hattie Ewing 
Roberts 

NEW YORK 
Ruth E. Gloor 


Frank 
Mary Elliott 
Ilazel Tetherow 
VERMON' 
Gladys E. Morr 
WASHINGTON 
Bertha Hankir 
Clara Morris 
WISCONSIN 
Irving Goldl» 
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Do You Bore Yourself—l 


(The key to these plates will be given next month) 
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Do You Bore Yourself—II 


—Bruce Barton 
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EDITORIAL VIEWS 








Speeding up the Mail 


ENERAL PERSHING has issued 
(> an order that all official documents 

of army officers in France shall be 
signed with the typewriter. Below the 
typed signature the officer is required to 
sign with pen and ink as evidence of au- 
thenticity. time, and makes 
for speed and accuracy. 

What a blessing it would be if General 
Pershing could make that order effective 
in civil life! It is a strange thing that 
business men, usually so prompt in getting 
things done efficiently, have not before 
seen the advantage of such a plan and put 
it into operation. Hardly anyone who 
has had any experience with correspond- 
ence has not many times—and often many 
times a day—encountered the undecipher- 
able signature, and wasted precious time 
in trying to trace the identity of some 
correspondent. Men who usually write a 
fairly legible hand apparently seem to 
take particular delight in an illegible sig- 
nature. What they lose sight of is that 
their signatures are familiar to them; they 
ire not to a stranger. Individuality, per- 
sonality, and originality are laudable 
qualities, but they should have no place 


The 


This saves 


in the signature of a business letter. 
important thing there is accuracy. 
Stenographers can help decidedly in 
making this reform effective by suggesting 
the plan to employers whose signatures 
ire not clear. The suggestion will have 
to be made diplomatically, however. Gen- 
eral Pershing’s example ought to be good 
enough for anybody. By simply pointing 
uit that the signatures may be puzzling 
to one unacquainted with them and show- 
ng how the confusion may be avoided by 
simply typing the name above the signa- 
re, business men will see the point. 
Even worse than the undecipherable 
signature is the unsigned letter. This is 
1 matter that comes to our attention more 


frequently perhaps than the disguised sig- 
nature. The letters the stenographer 
writes are usually signed by somebody 
else. When they write their own per 
sonal letters on the machine, habit is too 
strong and the signature is omitted. 

Be sure you sign your letters. Be sure 
your signature is legible to one who has 
never seen it make assurance 
doubly sure type it first and then sign. 

Take this signatures up 
with your employer him the first 
paragraph of this editorial. Maybe he 
will issue an order for the whole staff of 


and to 


question of 
show 


those who sign letters. 


oO° 


Help Win the War 


NCOU RAGE 
Stamp habit! 


the War Savings 
Let your “two bits” 

add to your war bit. Give stamps 
for gifts—especially to children. They 
will learn to be proud of their constantly 
increasing collection of stamps and re- 
joice in them. Encourage the thrift habit 
in the schools. 

Talk War Savings Stamps. Take it for 
granted that all buy War Savings Stamps 
just as they buy meals and other neces 
sities. Help to make War Savings Stamps 
common talk. Let your greetings be 
“Good morning, have you bought a War 
Savings Stamp?" “Good-bye—buy an 
other War Savings Stamp.” 

One generally gets what one wants if 
he wants it hard enough. Want War 
Savings Stamps. Spend recklessly for 
them. Exhaust your reserve account. 
Deny yourself other things. Buy regu- 
larly. Transform all the nickels you re- 
ceive in change into War Savings Stamps. 

Let the number of stamps you buy be 
measured only by the limitations of your 
purse. Every time you start to buy some- 
thing you want but do not need, stop and 
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invest the money in War Savings Stamps. 
“There are few occupations,” says Sam- 
“in which men can be more 
harmlessly employed than in making 
money.” That applies to the War Savings 
habit—for each stamp does make money 
for you. 
A little quarter made, 
A little War Stamp bought, 
In 1921 interest paid, 
Just figure what you've got. 
with patriotism. 
to lick the 
your bit.” 
“An idle 
“War 


uel Johnson, 


Back your purchase 
Remember, “Lick stamps 
Kaiser.” ‘““Two day 
“Every miser helps the Kaiser.”’ 
quarter is a slacker quarter.” 
Stamps stamp out war.” 

Get behind the War Savings Stamps 
Do not stop merely at 
you buy yourself; encourage 

Talk stamps in school. Organize 
Encourage competition in 


bits a 


idea—and push. 
what 
others. 
stamp clubs. 
buying. 

The boys on the other side are counting 
on you to behind them big. Every 
dollar you put into stamps helps to lighten 
their burdens——helps to shorten the war 
helps to “make the world safe for democ 


can 


get 


racy.” 

Start now and do not stop until it is 
there’’—auntil the 
safely back over here. 


over “over boys are 


Stenographers Needed to Win 
the War 


HORTHAND skill is needed to speed 

up the clerical work of the war. The 
papers tell daily of the pressing need 

of speed; from abroad the cry is for more 
speed. Rush ships, rush men, rush muni- 
tions, rush Red Cross supplies. At home, 
rush shipbuilding, rush airplane manufac- 
ture, rush the making of munitions, rush 
the rolling of bandages—and in all this 
great work both here and “over there” 
the speed and accuracy of shorthand car- 
ries swiftly along the mighty forces of 
liberty. Never has shorthand loomed so 
important, so necessary—in this great en- 
terprise to which America has pledged 
“her last dollar, her last drop of blood.” 
The work of war preparation at Wash- 
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ington is slowed down because of the lack 
of enough stenographers to 
through. Big men are working early and 
late. Their plans must be put into work 
able form. Efficient stenographic work 
is the medium through which their ideas 
are cleared. It helps men to achieve mor 
They are sending out an incessant S. O. S 
If you are not alread) 


speed 


for stenographers. 
ready, get ready. 

Throughout the country there are many 
stenographers who are not practicing their 
profession now. Women, especially mar 
ried women, who formerly earned your 
way with shorthand—this is your 
to duty! Brush up on your shorthand and 
typewriting; use your skill in the caus 
of democracy. Why be tender of 
your comforts than of your brothers’, your 


call 


more 
husbands’, your fathers’, your sons’ lives? 
There is work needing you in your own 


home town. Answer the S.O.S. call. 


Editorial Brevities 


Since publishing the list of schools in 
that 


also 


last month’s issue we have learned 
Summer Courses for 
be offered by Draughon's Business Col 
Dallas, Troy Business 
Troy, York; Nebraska 
School of Lincoln, Nebraska, 
Lincoln Business College, Lincoln. 
Nebraska, Burdette College, Boston and 
Rasmussen Practical Business School, St 


Paul, Minnesota. 


Teachers will 

Texas; 
New 

Business, 


lege, 


College, 


Teachers have never had such an op 
portunity to secure specialized instruction 
as they will have the coming summer 
And everyone who is qualified and has 
the training will be needed. Enroll now 
* * * * 


The attention of ambitious shorthand 

writers is called to the announcement on 

page 474 of the N. S. R. A. Shorthand 

Speed Contest, which is to be held in con- 

nection with the N. S. R. A. Convention 

in St. Louis, beginning August 18, 1918 
* * —_ * 


Mr. D. L. Musselman, Gem City Busi 
ness College, Quincy, Illinois, has recent!) 
been re-elected a member of the Board ot 
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i.ducation of Quincy. Mr. Musselman is 
ilso chairman of the Adams County Chap- 
ter of the American Red Cross, a director 
in the Quincy National Bank, vice-presi- 
dent of the Chaddock Boys’ School of 
Quincy, a director of the Quincy Park and 
Boulevard Association, a director of the 
\ssociated Charities, a trustee of the Ver- 
mont Street Methodist Church—and presi- 
dent of Gem City Business College. 


* * - * 


The Washington Gregg Shorthand As 
sociation meets at Steward’s Business Col- 
ege, 12th and F Streets, N. W., Tuesday 
ind Thursday evenings. President G. W. 
Walks invites all writers to attend and get 
scquainted 

* * + 

Mr. Charles A. Bittighofer, who has 
been connected with the Drake Business 
College, Jersey City, New Jersey, for a 
number of years, has recently been ap- 
pointed sanitary inspector, stenographer 
for the Board of Health in 

This appointment was made 


ind typist 
lerse y City. 
ifter a competitive examination in which 
Mr. Bittighofer headed the list. The 
entrance salary is $1,800. 

+ * * * 

About a year ago Miss Ina Akins, who 
had been a shorthand teacher in the high 
school at Tonopah, Nevada, received an 
ippointment as secretary to Bishop Brent 
of the Orient. Miss Akins has just re- 
turned from a long trip in the Philippines, 
China and Japan. Bishop Brent was called 
to the front about six months ago and has 
recently beén appointed one of the bishops 
of New York, with headquarters at Buf- 
falo. Miss Akins will continue her work 
is Bishop Brent’s secretary. Her short- 

ind skill is indeed bringing her wonder- 

experiences ! 
* aa 7 * 

lhe last number of Remington Notes 
contains an interesting and instructive 
irticle on “How the Typist Can Help 
Win the War.” 


* + « * 


(he Summer Commercial Courses for 
leachers at the New York University will 
handled by Professor W. A. Barber of 
New York University and Mr. Walt 
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H. Mechler of the High School of Com 
merce, New York City. Mr. Rupert P. 
SoRelle will give a course in Methods of 
Teaching Typewriting and Office Training. 

The president of the United States 
Civil Service Commission, John A. MclIl- 
henny, Washington, D. C., 
another urgent call for stenographers and 
typewriters. The letter which accom- 
panies this notice reads in. part: 

The call for help of this class in Washington 
is practically without limit. Owing to the gen- 
eral demand, the Commission is having con- 
siderable difficulty in recruiting a sufficient 
number of qualified persons for these positions, 
and is andesinn a nation-wide campaign to 
obtain applicants. 

The entrance salaries are $1,000 and 
$1,200 a year and advancement of capable 
employees to higher salaries is reasonably 
rapid. All who pass the examinations for 
the departments and offices at Washing 
ton, D. C., are assured of certification for 
appointment. The poster announcement 
says, “It is the manifest duty of citizens 
with this special knowledge to use it at 
this time where it will be of most value 
to the Government. Women especially 
are urged to undertake this office work. 
Those who have not the required training 
are encouraged to undergo instruction at 


oOo 


Obituary 
Ella Conner Smith 


Many hundreds of her former students 
will learn with regret of the death of Mrs. 
Z. P. Smith, wife of Z. P. Smith, president 
of the Berkeley Business College, Berke- 
ley, California. Mrs. Smith died under 
very sad circumstances. She had been illl 
for a long time and the pain became so 
intense that she shot herself. 

Mrs. Smith was an artist of considerable 
ability, some of her pictures having been 
exhibited in the California Building at the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition. She was an 
enthusiastic and talented teacher of short- 
hand, who was beloved by all her students. 

We extend our sincere sympathy to Mr. 
Smith in his great bereavement. 


George Archibald Clark 


is sending out 


once. 


We regret to learn of the death. of Mr. 
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George A. Clark, who had been academic 
secretary of Leland Stanford University 
since 1891. 

Mr. Clark died at his home in Palo 
Alto on April 27 from heart failure. He 
was fifty-three years of age and is sur- 
vived by his widow and two children. Mr. 
Clark was an enthusiastic writer and 
teacher of shorthand and was the author of 
many articles on the teaching of short- 
hand and on the educational value of the 
art. ; 

Some years ago he read a paper before 
the National Education Association in 
which he made a strong plea for the teach- 
ing of shorthand in the grades, as an aid 
to the mental and cultural development of 
“oung pupils. 


Mrs. L. B. Taylor 


It is with profound regret that we re- 
cord the death of Mrs. L. B. Taylor at the 
home of her daughter, Mrs. Laura Cun- 
ningham, Oakland, California. 

Mrs. Taylor was among the first stu- 
dents of the editor of this magazine in his 
school in Chicago. After using the system 
in business for a few years she established 
a private school of shorthand in a resi- 
dence district of San Francisco, which she 
conducted very successfully for many 
years until ill health compelled her to 
relinquish it. 

Mrs. Taylor was of an enthusiastic, sun- 
shiny disposition. Hundreds of young 
men and women who owe their successful 
start in life to her able and painstaking 
instruction will mourn her departure. We 
extend to Mrs. Cunningham our heartfelt 
sympathy. 


Lieutenant Roy O. Garver 


News of the death in the aviation field, 
on the coast of England, of Lieutenant 
Roy O. Garver, fills the hearts of his many 
Gregg friends with sorrow for the loss of 
so good a friend; and with sympathy for 
his mother, Mrs. Mary Garver of Decatur, 
Illinois, for her loss of so noble a son. 

An English paper says: 

He was buried with military honors. The 
procession ‘started from the aerodome. The 
church, St. Nicholas, is about a mile from 


here, and within sight. The casket was carried 
on a gun carriage drawn by four horses 
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Over it were the American and British flags, 
many floral decorations, and his American hat 
The salute was fired by detachments from the 
Grenadier and Scot Guards, and the service 
was most impressive. It was attended by his 
many friends here, which included a larg 
number of British officers. 

The American cadets acted as honorary pall 
bearers. The casket was carried by flying corps 
sergeants. Among the floral decorations were 
a large pair of wings, the emblem of the flying 
corps, a large four-bladed propeller, and a 
large wreath and crown and the letters R. | 
C. in white flowers 

In a letter received by his mother he 
writes: 

I like everything fine here, and I feel that | 
have made good progress in the work, though 
a large part of it has been due to chance 
The bunch is scattered all over everywher 
and I never get to see them any more at all 
I broke a propeller in landing the other day 
and intended to have two canes made as a 
souvenir of my first and only breakage as 
yet. Someone found where I had hidden the 
wood though and now I can only have on 
cane made from the pieces 

The Gregg Writer tenders to this so 
dier boy’s mother its deep sympathy. 
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Teachers’ Certificates 


HE following applicants have been 
awarded Teachers’ Certificates since 
the last announcement: 


Zoe Allen, Salamanca, N. Y. 

Sister Mary Benno, Pottstown, Pa. 
Edwin M. Blakeslee, Savannah, Mo 
Birdie M. Crabb, Savannah, Mo. 
Mrs. Mabelle Davies, Albert Lea, 
Mabel Dickson, Savannah, Mo 
Sister M. Evarista, Uniontown, Wash 
Clement Flanders, University Park, Iowa 
James FE. Frail, Miami, Ariz 
Coyne Gore, Savannah, Mo. 
Ethelyn R. Griffith, Denver, 
Elsie K. Hahn, Sunbury, Pa. 
Marcella 1.. Helmrich, Dubuque, lowa 
Anna Hutter, Cherryvale, Kans 
Sister M. Leonarda, Jersey City, N. J 
Barbara Estelle Losson, Bardstown, Ky 
Elizabeth Luehrmann, Lexington, Mo 
Frieda Luehrmann, Lexington, Mo. 
Clara B. McFate, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 
Sabina L. McGee, Oelwein, Iowa 

Elva Mae McKee, Savannah, Mo 
Maude McMurry, Savannah, Mo. 
Esther McTiernan, Manchester, N. H 
Ada E. Perry, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Anah Beatrice Plumb, Brattleboro, Vt 
Sister St. Cornelia, Plattsburg, N. Y. 
Alphonzo Savarez, Pearl Harbor, T. H. 
Leonora Schroeter, Sheboygan, Wis. 


Minn 
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The I YPIST and OFFICE WORKER 


A Clearing House of Ideas for Typists and Office Workers 
Conducted by Edward ]. McNamara, 24 East 28th Street, New York City 





The O. A. T. is the professional organ- 
ization of the artists in typewriting. 
It is open to all who qualify onthe tests. 
Membership carries with it the prestige 

of superior craftsmanship. 
How to become a member: Students of 
The Typewriting who have not yet attained 
O.A.T. « speed of forty words a minute are 


Pin eligible for Junior Membership. 


All typists who ere interested in producing 
practical, artistic work of a high order on the 
typewriter, and who can write at a rate of 
forty words a minute or more for ten minutes 
under International rules, are eligible for Senior 
Membership. 
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Tests for Admission: The test for both Junior 
and Senior membership appears in this depart- 
ment each month. The tests may be practiced 
as often as desired, but only one specimen should 
besent in. Each part of the test.should be typed 
on a separate sheet. A test is good only until 
the 15th of the month following publication. 
Ar oxamination fee of twenty-five cents must 
accompany each test. Upon passing the required 
test Junior members are admitted to Senior 
membership without payment of an additional 
fee. A beautiful certificate of membership is 
mailed to all those who pass either test. A 
a giving full particulars will be mailed 
ree. 
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Error Proof Typists 


By Rupert P. SoRelle 


O you realize what it means to be 

able to type at the rate of sixty or 

more words a minute ‘for fifteen 
minutes without once striking a wrong 
key—what it means in absolute control of 
nerves, in concentration, in sheer ability 
to accomplish what you set out to achieve? 
No! Then you do not know the joy that 
has filled the hearts of the “error proof” 
typists whose pictures are shown in the 
group on the following page. 

Seventeen have gone “up against’ the 
test—and won! Hundreds have just fallen 
the standard, and thousands have 
tried, and by trying have increased their 


below 


power tremendously. 
When the Remington 
nounced the “error proof” awards many 
thought the plan impossible of attainment. 
But the unattainable has been attained. 
When a goal is once set, no matter how 


Company an- 


high, somebody is sure, sooner or later, 


to reach it. Then others follow. 

\ccuracy typewriting is only in its in- 
What these seventeen have done 
will be duplicated by hundreds of others. 
But it will be achieved only by those 
willing to pay the price. 

How did the seventeen who went over 


lancy 


the top in typewriting do it? We have 
letters from several, but the best explana- 
tion is given by Mr. Guy G. George, 
formerly teacher of shorthand and type- 
writing in the Stadium High School, Ta 
coma, Washington, but now with the De- 
partment of Agriculture at Washington. 
And this school, by the way, enjoys a 
unique distinction. Two of the seventeen 

Miss Georgia Kahler and Frank Griffiths 

were students of the Stadium. To win 
two places out of a possible fifteen with 
the whole country competing means some 
thing—-means that both teacher and pupils 
were “on the job” all the time. When 
Mr. George left teaching to help Uncle 
Sam to speed up food for the soldiers, 
the teaching profession lost one of its 
brightest stars. But Uncle Sam is en 
titled to first call. 

Says Mr. George: 

Naturally the Stadium High School feels 
quite proud of the fact that two of its stu- 
yer have won Remington machines. Since 
I was their instructor in shorthand and type- 
writing for at least three semesters previous 
to their success, I feel quite elated—these 
two students have done me great honor 

Was it luck? No, I don’t think any student 
ever wrote a perfect copy at the rate of sixty 
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top in typewriting by x riting sixty 
minutes without an error—and incidentally winning 
I say “incidentally” because the machine its 
the sheer ability t 


These are the seventeen typists who went over the 
or more words a minute for fifteen 
Remington typewriter for their achievement 
is only a small part of the award. The big advantage comes from 


accomplish 100 per ce nt results 
Who would think that by punching forty-eight hundred keys on a typewriter one could u 
on which to write to her (his, too, maybe, because the girls are in, too!) sweethea 


without having the censor throw out one’s lette: 
seventeen 


as a mysterious code! 


I venture to say that there's not a one of the who will not say nonchalant 
now that the typewriter is safely in his possession that 
you do it just like that—(snap of fingers 
ll for your very own We 

But why waste time readi 


a machine 
“over there,” 


(pronounced “nongshalongtly” ) 
was dead easy, surprisingly easy (in Bostonese) 

Wouldn’t you like to have a shining new Remington a 
all you have to do is to DIG it right out of your ke yboard 
this, when the machine is simply waiting for your shipping address 


/ 








september, 


yood 


{ 


he highest 
lid not I 


greed, of course, 
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without 
by 


course, it is 


minutes 
conditions, 
of 
successful. 

students? Are 
schools ready to 
High School con 
than their 


for fitteen 
strange, contest 
k They were fortunate, 
vays fortunate to be 
Were they extraordinary 
teachers in the other 
that the Stadium 
better of students 


as minute 


pet 


or under 


! cede 
ns a class 
hools? 


What 
rest you 


in 
both 
and 
were 


story will 
I knew 
1916, 

rhey 


was it then? If this 
I will gladly tell it 
well before September, 
1917, respectively 

in school and among the 
in shorthand and _ typewriting. 
this time neither had ever written a 
copy in a speed test. Georgia held 
net record in her class, but Frank 
wanted a machine winner! 
(bout the latter part of October, I think in 
spoke to the class about pre 
machine contest. Many times 
an enviable record it would 
to win a machine. They all 
but like the exhortation of 
e minister to the congregation, they all 
ought it applied to the other fellow. A 
ersonal exhortation is a different matter. 
picked on Georgia. 

“Georgia, I wish you would win a machine,” 


idents 
students best 
the 
}) to 
Te ‘ t 


class 


ith cases, I 
iring for the 
ientioned what 


for a student 


said to her one day. 
“Oh! Mr 
lied 
When I spoke to Frank last fall he smiled 
of flattered, bashful smile, and by his 
tion expre ssed the same words 

“Think it over,” 
ss work anyway. 
same time?” 


George, I could never do it,” she 


; 
sort 


I said, “you have to do the 
Why not earn a machine 
the 
lhe first thing they both needed was a real 
to do it. I know when that de 
took possession of them. There 
doubt about it I suppose it is 
way. Of course I was trying my 
sonal suggestions on others of the class, 
they didn’t take. They wanted the prize, 
didn’t think they could do it, never quite 
illy determined to win it. These two 
mined to win. There is the secret! 
In the second place I made a few sugges- 
s along with their regular practice work. | 


termination 

ination 
sn’t any 
vavs that 


ried to perfect their position at the machine, 


d their fingering \ personal word of en 
iwement now and then, however, was all 
received outside of the regular class work. 

four weeks Georgia was writing 

without error Frank took about 
eight weeks to secure his perfect copy. 
first perfect copys in each case was what 

I knew then that the machine was 

they went to Seattle and wrote 
error they were doing the natural 
They were doing what they knew 

id done and could do again, and what 

ected them to do. 

did it! The Message to Garcia is no 
thrilling to me than the story of any 


ree or 


tests 


| me 


When 
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person who determines to do something really 
worth while and then actually does it! 

\ word about the drill work, for after the 
psychology of this story that is the important 
I am a great believer in keyboard 

A sample page of our work would 

probably contain eight lines of the alphabet 
backward and forward, with eight 
lines of gaz0p;/, 2wsx9ol., both up and 
down; and ten to twenty of word drill 
or an alphabetical speed sentence. The period 
would with a speed test We did this 
work at least twice each week. Each page was 
always graded, 5 per cent off for each error. 
Accuracy! Accuracy kept constantly 
before them, usually written in glaring letters 
on the board. Besides, they knew they were 
earning their grades Correct position and 
rhythm were frequently emphasized 

But after all, these two students won 
cause they determined to win. Can some other 
match this record? 


matter 
drill work 


figures; 
etc., 


lines 


close 


! was 


In 


school 
a machine, we believe, 
Carter ) 


The first to win 
was Miss Hagar (now Mrs. J. F. 
who won, she “only through per 
sistent practice.” 

Strangely enough that persistent prac 
tice enabled her to make a record of 74 
words a minute. Miss Dorothy Liebtage, 
who studied in the Mueller School of 
Business, Cincinnati, came a close second 
with 71. Miss Georgia Kahler and Frank 
Griffiths of the Stadium High School, Mr. 
Eli Gans, Miss Carlotta Ripley, and Miss 


Charlotte Klein enjoy the distinction of 


Says, 


having won machines while still in school. 


And Mr. Gans, who studied in Gregg 
School, Chicago, has a very special dis 
tinction—he is the only night school stu 
dent to get into the error proof class. 
Miss Kahler, who is but seventeen, besides 
winning a typewriter for 100 per cent 
accuracy and a Remington Gold Medal, 
has shown her versatility by winning two 
awards from the Underwood Typewriter 
Company. She has a working shorthand 
speed of 135 words a minute. Two of 
the winners Mr. Lesley Atchley of Dal- 
las, Texas, and Mr. R. D. Lillie of Wash- 
ington—were self-taught. Mr. Atchley is 
a court and general reporter. A specimen 
of his shorthand notes appeared in the 
September, 1914, Gregg Writer. Fifteen 
are products of schools, and eight of them 
use the method of typewriting with which 
our readers are acquainted. 

Miss L. May Knights learned type 
writing in the Copeland Business College, 
Calgary; Miss Grace Callanan, in the Sa- 
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lem High School, Boston; Mr. Edward D. 
Bernard, at the Butler Business Schooi, 
New Haven, Connecticut; Mr. Henry 
Lefer, Woods Commercial School, Brook- 
lyn, New York. Woods School has won 
the school typewriting championship of 
New York so many times that we have 
lost count. 

What is the lesson to be found in this 
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achievement of the seventeen? It is this, 
as expressed in Mr. George’s motto, “Ac 
curacy, first, last and always,” pays, and 
pays big. 

And if you want to know just how eas; 
it is to win a machine on these terms, just 
sit down at your typewriter and writ 
sixty words a minute for fifteen minutes 
without an error! 


° 


Co-operation with Schools 


HE schools throughout the country 

teaching typewriting are taking an 

ever-growing interest in the Order, 
and realizing the strong impetus toward 
excellent work that is developed from this 
interest, they are inclined to give greater 
recognition to the possession of the certifi- 
cate of membership. 

There are many schools that have made 
the awarding of certificates of member- 
ship in the O. A. T. part of the ceremony 
of their graduation exercises. They feel 
that an award like this, which comes as 
the decision of disinterested judges, is 
more prized than one in which personal 
preference is likely to enter. When one 
knows that his work is considered very 
good when compared with the work of 
thousands of others, it is of more satis- 
faction than to know that it is considered 
very good when compared merely with 
that of his schoolmates. 

There is now developing a tendency in 
the schools to give greater recognition to 
the work of this Order. Some of the 
schools are insisting that students pass 
our tests and gain the certificates before 
they can be given full credit for typewrit 
ing work. While we have no desire to 
judge as to whether or not a school should 
give credit to its typewriting students, we 
are very glad to co-operate in every way, 
and we appreciate the compliment to the 
fairness with which the tests are con- 
ducted. The expression of such confidence 
encourages us to keep the tests of the 
same high character as they have been 
during the past year. In this connection 
Mr. J. A. Fogt of the Idaho Technical 
Institute, Pocatello, Idaho, writes: “As 
you have been informed during the past 


year, all our pupils are required to pass 
both the 
full typewriting credit.” 


Junior and Senior tests to get 


Speed Tests 


During the month we have received from 
many of our candidates copies of their 
speed tests which show excellent work 
from the standpoint of accuracy and touch 
Many schools are now sending for copies 
of our material to be used in giving the ten 
minute copying test, and when they get 
exceptionally fine papers, they send them 
along with the rest. 


Some of the Schools Doing Fine Work 


Probably the largest number of papers 
that were received at any one time from 
any school were sent in this month by the 
Girls’ Catholic High School of Philadel- 
phia. Ninety-four were received 
and none of these pupils had touched a 
typewriter before last September. We 
extend our congratulations to the Sisters 
of St. Francis who have charge of this 


tests 


progressive high school. 

One of the best ways to get things done 
nowadays is to designate a special week 
for the doing of them. We have the Red 
Cross week, Liberty Loan week, Fire Pre 
vention week, etc. In Catasauqua, Penn 
sylvania, there must have been an O. A. T 
week recently because we have received 4 
large number of papers from that town 
The schools represented were St. Law 
rence’s Commercial School and St. Mary's 
School. 

Another school deserving of special no 
tice for the high grade of work being 
done is the Sacred Heart School of Allen 
town, Pennsylvania. 
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Material for O. A. T. Tests 


(Good until July 8, 1918) 


Junior 

Make a perfect copy of the following: 

Barley—Market steady, with slow inquiry. 
Feeding is quoted at 6914, and malting at 80 

90, c. i. f., latter California. 

Flour—Steady; inquiry is light. Kansas 
traights, to arrive, in car lots, $5.30 @ $5.50; 
pring patents for June to July, $5.65 @ $6.00; 
pring clears, $5.10 @$5.40; soft straights, to 
$5.40 All quotations are on 
ick basis in wholesale lots 

Hay—Receipts, 520 tons The market is 
firm; choice is salable. Quoted: Prime timothy, 
No. 1 timothy, $1.45 @ $1.50; No. 2, 
$1.40 @ $1.45; No. 3, $1.15 @ $1.25. 

Pork—Steady; business is inactive. Mess, 
$25.50 @ $26.00: family, $27.00 @ $29.00; clear, 


$26.00. 


irrive, $5.20 @ 


$1.55; 


823.00 @ 
Make a perfect copy of the following: 


Franklin's Lesson on the Value of Time 


Then, do not squander 
stuff life is made of! 


Dost thou love life? 
time, for that is the 

Franklin. 

Franklin not only understood the value of 
time, but he put a price upon it that made 
thers appreciate its worth. 

\ customer who came one day to his little 
bookstore in Philadelphia, not being satis- 
fied with the price demanded by the clerk for 
the book he wished to purchase, asked for the 
roprietor. 

“Mr. Franklin is very busy just now in the 
pressroom,” replied the clerk. 

‘he man, however, who had already spent 
in hour aimlessly turning over books, insisted 

seeing him. In answer to the clerk’s sum- 

ons, Mr. Franklin hurried out from _ the 
ewspaper establishment at the back of the 
tore. 

“What is the lowest price you can take for 
iis book, sir?” asked the leisurely customer, 
holding up the volume. 

“One dollar and a quarter,” was the prompt 
reply. 

“A dollar and a quarter! Why, your clerk 
sked me only a dollar just now.” 

“True,” said Franklin, “and I could better 
afforded to take a dollar than to leave 

work.” 

The man, who seemed to be in doubt as to 
whether Mr. Franklin was in earnest, said 
jokingly: “Well, come now, tell me your low- 
for this book.” 
and a half,” 


' ve 
ive 


est price 
“One dollar 
reply. 
“A dollar and a half! Why, you just offered 
it for a dollar and a quarter.” 
“Yes, and I could better have taken that 
rice than a dollar and a half now.” 
Without another word, the crestfallen pur- 
ser laid the money on the counter and left 
store. He had learned not only that he 
» squanders his own time is foolish, but 


was the grave 


that he who wastes the time of others is a 
thief. 
Senior 
Make a perfect copy of the following, 
with good arrangement: 


Messrs. Elliott & Marr, 
San Francisco, California 
following items on the Grant 
your attention to complete the work: Put in 
draft insulation in dining room bay under 
neath floor Put in filler piece in pocket of 
sliding-door heads. Put in frame and sash 
in basement partition of laundry, as directed 
by Mr. Grant. Patch floor of rear stair land 
ing. Put in panel under seat of living room 
and of stair landing, as per instructions. Ar 
range transom over rear kitchen window to 
operate. Put in complete hinged floor and 
boards in sill for coal bin. Put in outside 
refrigerator door. See that shoe of base is not 
nailed to base but to floor. Put in chair rail 
in kitchen. Put up handrail on rear stair to 
landing and also handrail of basement stair. 
Put in hanger rods in closets, as_ specified. 
Put up shelf for laundry trays, as has been 
directed. Put up shelves as has been directed 
for a receptacle of paper and dust chutes 
Eliminate bruise in wood on lower sash of 
middle stair window. Look over all doors and 
see that hardware operates. Put in another 
groove in the kitchen drip board. Put in a 
groove in lower shelf of pantry cupboards, 
14%,” from wall. Extend hook strip in rear 
hall back of door. Put in hook and eye for 
basement lavatory window. Put catch in vege 
table cellar cupboard. Put in false bottom, as 
directed, for Genie chute receptacle. Put 

”“ case on basement door frames on one side 
and bed mold on the other. Case up neatly 
bottom of all chutes where they enter base 
ment. Put in balance of hardware throughout 
the building, getting what is necessary to com 
plete the job from Baird Bros. Yours truly, 


Make out invoice from the following 
exercise. Prepare a_ suitable billhead 
using The Universal Distributing Com- 
pany, your city, as the name of the selling 


1798 Court Street, 
Gentlemen: rhe 


residence need 


concern: 

Sold to Keller & Morris, Danville, Illinois: 
Re-engrave plate and erasure, 200 cards from 
same, $6.54; 1 Dozen 1080 erasers, 35c.; 2 Oak 
letter trays @ 75c., $1.50; 1 Red #1 Volgers 
stamp pad, 25c.; 1 14% Dater, lic.; 6 Oak 
letter trays @ 75c, $4.50; 1 Special seal press, 
$3.50; 50 #514 Temco envelopes @ $8 a hun- 
dred, $4; 1% Dozen #675 blue pencils @ 40c. 
a dozen, 20c.; 1 Gross Duane pads, 2% x 41, 
(16%, lbs. @ Tc. a lb.), $1.17; 1 40-Division 
V. L. guides, 50c.; ¥% Dozen G. G. green 
pencils @ 40c., 20c.; 1 Green telephone desk 
pad, 75c.; 2 Quarts Stafford commercial ink 
@ 65c., $1.30 24%.M #0046-3 Envelopes @ 


$1.08M, $2.70; 6M Gem clips, $1.50. 
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List of New O. A. T. Members 


al . . . . 
Senior Division 
ARIZONA Leo Simmons NEW JERSEY Lucille ¢ ten john W O' Nei 
Rylla Wacek Clarence P. Tritz Mary Carey Richard H truen lorothy M. Riek 
‘aN . Marie CC. Kenny Anna LD. Burns Esther F, Reiker 
a. ,om KANSAS Francis McAnally Catherine V, Cun Elizabeth Roxber 
oe Panuman Marion I Buchanan Sadie Met ormack _ningham Mary J. Sattele 
Muriel Gillespie Lorin Rosenberger Veronica O'Neill Edna M. Does Joseph D. Schroe 
Marie B. Jobin MINNESOTA Honora Powers Charles M. Dugan Margaret V. Scott 
Nelly Landry Esther Askim Thelma Reinshagen Susanna M. Dugan Martha |! Seng 
: . Myrtle Boquist Sabina Rolling Dorothy V. Gavin Raiph G. Stalter 
. HAWAIT Willis Bur Leona Sheehan Kugene A. Gavin Emma FF. Stanke 
rsuneichi Shinkawa . ye a Helen Waters Joseph P. Hart Sister Mary Vero 
IDAHO ae sully A ey Mabel Walter Mary C. Hart Winifred A. Wats 
Hlelen Bistline M - Dorothy F. Young Helen Heydt Helen Wiesendo: 
Alice Swanson Mildred Johnson : , Frances L. Kempf Irene A. Zietsc! 
—— Olga E. Noer NEW YORK wags , & pt ene 4 aeCues 
Addie Tart 4 Nue ; . - Anna T. Kennedy SOUTH DAKOTA 
. nna Nussbaumer Marie A. Elwood > oan Soa > 
ILLINOIS Oda Steinhauer Evarista Matthews ugene P. McCarty Catherine Beacon 
Olga Daleiden Margaret Wells Kila Parker Ellen D. MeNulty TEXAS 
Lauretta Galloy . e a arcer (irace r. O'Donnell Arcelia Alderets 
IOWA NEBRASKA PENNSYLVANIA John A. O'Donne lan Ella Burk 
Charles Kellen Mary Schilling Hlelen F. Annas Margaret O'Donnell Elizabeth March: 
Joseph R, Petrik rank Fowler Marie A tennicuf! Blanche A, O'Hara \malia G. Napo 


Junior Division 
CALIFORNIA MARYLAND Helen Koehler Margaret F. Hughes Mary G. Swanick 
Blanche Adair Elizabeth Hagan Rose Mueller Frances J. Hunter Loretta G. Tierney 
Fern Banks MICHIGAN Josephine Woelfl Eleanor F. Janson Helen M. Toughbi 
Estelle Buehl Clarence Welke reresa Zimmermann jinna M. L. Kelly Corinne C. Traynor 
Edmond Jochimsen MINNESOTA NEW YORK Martha A. Kelly Marguerite Tyrre 
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My Typewriting Program 


By Emma H. Reynolds, Detroit High School of Commerce, Detroit, Michigan 


(4 paper presented before the G. 8S. F 


S I undertake 
A to outline 

my type- 
writing program, 
the task seems al 
most as difficult as 
does that stupend 
ous problem _pro- 
pounded by Tom 
Tadd, Jr., “De- 
scribe the Universe 
ex- 
pro- 


give an 
Euua H ample.” My 
gram is as varied as to different features of 
typewriting work as was Joseph's coat as 


and 
REYNOLDS 


to colors. 

I understand that by “My Typewriting 
Program” is meant my program of daily 
work which my method of 
instruction in the different classes, which 
varies from beginners to those who have 
a degree of efficiency that 


also involves 


wquired such 


they are called graduates, ready to go out 
into the world to take their places as 
intend also 


business men and women. I! 
to describe briefly our requirements and 
our system of keeping records. 

The work which we require handed in, 
is divided into four courses, I, II, III, IV, 
consisting of ten lessons or budgets, each 
lesson or budget containing from 10 to 12 
pages. Each course requires one semester 
or 20 weeks, in which to be completed. 

Each advanced 60 stu- 
dents and each beginning class 40 stu- 
dents, and teacher all of the 
work, both supervisory and clerical. All 
clerical work except taking attendance, is 


class contains 


one does 


done during vacant periods. 

In the advanced the 
budget and transcription work, each stu- 
dent is required to learn to make stencils, 
both wax and dermatype, and to use the 
different makes of typewriters. He must 

so learn to use the adding machine. The 
naterial used for making stencils is not 
practice matter from textbooks, but 
the principal and 


classes, besides 


ont 
\ 
; 


side work from 
chers of the school. 


Convention, Chicago, December, 1917.) 


During the entire course of instruction, 
from the beginning to the advanced, daily 
supervision is given to each student's 
work, correcting position, fingering, and 
advising and suggesting as to arrangement 
of work. 

Of all 
ginning class the most important because 
the degree of accuracy which the student 
acquires depends upon how he begins. It 
is doubtful if a student who forms an in 
correct habit at the beginning is ever 
quite as efficient as if he had formed the 
correct one, and therefore it is absolutely 
essential that correct habits be formed at 
this time. so that later no readjustments 
of methods of operation will be necessary. 

At the very outset, the value of concen 
tration is emphasized, and absolute order 
is insisted upon, because without it, con- 
centration is impossible to the beginning 
student, and without concentration, accu 
racy is impossible, and without accuracy, 
that for which we are all aiming 


the classes, I consider the be 


speed 
is impossible. 

In teaching beginners a few points are 
to be emphasized. First the position at 
the machine. The student should sit erect 
with the feet flat upon the floor. The 
fingers should be slightly curved, ends of 
fingers resting lightly on home or guide 
keys, palms of hand parallel with plane 
of keyboard, wrists straight and never al- 
lowed to sag. He should learn to find 
position and home keys without looking 
at keyboard and use the first two fingers 
to feel between and see if there are two 
keys not in use. If this is done every 
time the hands are placed in position, in 
a short time it will be done automatically. 

The names and the different 
parts of the machine are taught when the 
student needs to know them in order to 
use them. 

As rhythm is another necessity for good 
writing, rhythm drills are used for several 
weeks. They are just as important in 
teaching typing as movement drills in pen 
manship, and no good teacher in penman 


uses of 
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ship would think of trying to teach without 
movement drills. What is rhythm? It 
means giving the same interval of time 
between strokes when writing—one of the 
very difficult things a beginner has to learn. 
The keys should not be struck spasmodi- 
cally, but a staccato, uniform and regular 
stroke should be acquired. Rhythm should 
begin with the first letter written. When 
I start my classes I pronounce the letters 
for them, using what I term a staccato 
voice, that is, each letter is pronounced 
with quick emphasis. This helps them to 
give the quick, sharp stroke. Later, I 
beat time with a ruler or pencil, then music 
is introduced. We use the piano, and have 
played the which give an even 
march time, such as “Lilliputian Parade.” 
To begin with the time must be slow and 
even, then gradually the speed of the count 
or time may be increased. Students en- 
joy music, and besides making the work 
more interesting, it makes it easier. 

I find that many teachers of typewriting 
who have made a scientific study of the 
art of teaching the subject disagree as to 
the use of shields and blank keyboards. 


pieces 


We use the blank keyboards, but do not 
use shields except when we find some 
student who persists in watching his fin- 


gers. 

Our requirements for the course are not 
complicated but are sufficiently simple to 
be kept in mind by both teachers and 
pupils. In fact all of the work centers 
in the one idea of accuracy. 

Accuracy is our watchword. Our con- 
stant words of admonition are “Do not 
sacrifice accuracy for speed, if you are 
accurate, speed will necessarily follow.” 

Throughout the entire course, we do 
not put much stress upon speed but em- 
phasize the fact that if the student works 
for accuracy, speed will be developed. 
At the end of the first year a speed of 
25 to 30 words is obtained; at the end of 
114 years, 30 to 40 words; and at the end 
of two years, 40 to 55 words. This record 
is based on work accomplished by 90 
per cent of the seven hundred students in 
our typewriting classes, the majority of 
whom are 9th and 10th grade students. 
From this number of students, 50 to 75 
could be selected, from whom very skill- 
ful operators could be develaped, but the 
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slogan of our school is “The greatest good 
to the greatest number.” No effort, time 
or energy is devoted to developing cham 
pions. 

These speed records stated by semesters 
are really working traditions of our school 
Every student feels, therefore, that thes 
are attainable records, within reach of his 
own efforts. The result is that every 
student enters easily into a spirit of com 
petition, not only to rival the record of 
other students, but to beat his own record 

The motive of competition, in this sense, 
does not imply rivalry for championship 
but achievement for the sake of individual 
mastery. In order that the students may 
compete in this sense, it is necessary to 
keep accurate scores of the attainments of 
each student, therefore, once each week a 
record of each student’s work is taken and 
written with pencil in a class book, stating 
the budget and the page that the student 
is working on that day. This is an excel 
lent incentive to the class, as each student 
desires to go on record as having done a 
creditable of work during the 
week. 

Each lesson is carefully corrected and 
graded, 1, 2, 3, according to margins, ar 
rangement and typewriting. Three errors 
are allowed to lesson. When the 
errors are made, the attention of the 
teacher must be called to them, then the 
teacher checks the error and places her 
initials after it, otherwise the work will 
be returned for correction. If a student 
is up to date in his work, no O.K.’s are 
allowed. It is only the discouraged or 
backward student who receives this aid. 

To increase the interest, speed contests 
and tournaments are organized, into which 
all students enter with a great deal of zest 
Competition is the spice of life in the 
typewriting classes, as it is in the business 
world into which the students are soon to 
go. Since the fundamental principle of 
accuracy is unremitting attention, 
we feel justified in making appeal to th 
spirit of emulation. 

In the beginning classes, contests aré 
held by rows as to the number of perfect 
pages obtained during a specified time of 
ten or fifteen minutes. I do not take a 
longer time, as it is difficult for the young 
student te concentrate for a much longer 


amount 


each 


given 
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Then we have contests by rows 

r a certain number of days, or one 
class competes with another. For instance, 
one class of 40, during one class period of 
‘5 minutes, made 98 perfect pages. This 
was told to another class of the same size 
which had been a little slow. This latter 
put forth greater effort and suc- 
ceeded in making that day 90 perfect 


( iss 


pages. In one class we chose sides as in 
the old fashioned spell-down. Those 
chosen captains ranked highest in grade 
That side which had most stu- 
dents passed at end of semester, won. I 
find that add zest and interest 
to the work. No one likes to lose, so each 
on his mettle all the time. Thus 
competition factor in 
teaching typing. 

In order that scores and records may be 
kept systematically, a fixed schedule for 
each course is made out, stating when 
each lesson is to be handed in. This sched- 
ule is put in the hands of each student, 
ilso the date each lesson is due is written 
conspicuously on the blackboard. 

All accepted budgets are kept on file 
for inspection. A record card for each 
student is kept. The data on this card 
shows when each lesson was begun and 
finished; the grade received on each les- 
son; the grade on the report card, which 
is marked about every five weeks; 
and also speed records. This record is also 
kept in the daily class book. The class 
book contains one record more, with refer- 
ence to the budgets, than the card. When 
a budget is handed back for corrections, 
it is recorded in the class book, in red ink. 
All accepted budgets are recorded in black 
ink with grade. 

On Friday of each week, regular speed 
tests in all courses except Course I are 
given. These tests at the beginning of 
the semester are only three-minute tests, 
the time later on being gradually increased 
intil at the close of the semester they are 
ten-minute tests. 

When the fifth which contains 

but six letters of the keyboard, or half 

Course I, is completed, a test consist- 
ing of one copy of each combination of 
letters and of each word in the fifth les- 
son, is given each student individually. 
He must write the different combinations 


in class. 
contests 


one is 


becomes quite a 


once 


lesson, 
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absolutely without error, with the teacher 
holding a piece of blank cardboard slightly 
tilted, over the hands of the student as 
he writes, so he keeps his eyes on the 
copy from which he is writing. This little 
test has proved itself invaluable, to perfect 
the fingering up to this point. 

In closing I wish to emphasize that all 
of our work is based upon accuracy from 
the very beginning and this accuracy re- 
fers not only to quality of work done by 
the students, but also to the care with 
which teachers keep records showing the 
day to day and the term to term progress 
of the students. 

The description of my typewriting pro- 
gram as I have given it to you has neces- 
sarily included the different courses sched- 
uled, the most important points to be em- 
phasized with beginners, the specific re- 
quirments by semesters, methods of helping 
students to attain these requirements and 
methods of testing and grading. 


oO° 
Little Cubes of Sugar 


y, 


(The key to this plate will be given next month) 
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The Foundation of a Great Fortune 


(The key to this plate will he given next month) 
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EXCHANGE 


If you have found a time- or effort-saving way 
of doing your work, tell the department about it briefly, succinctly. Your 
idea may be of value to thousands of others. 
printed will be entitled to a twelve months extension of their subscription. 


or a unique way— 


Those whose suggestions are 
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{| Good Substitute for Large Envelopes 
HEN you need a large envelope 
W and find there is none available, 
try this: Take two small en 

velopes and with a pair of scissors open 
two opposite ends. Slip the two envelopes 
together at the 
un envelope which may be 


ends and have 
adjusted to 
W hen the 


laps of the envelopes are sealed the con 
tents of the letter are perfectly safe. 
lV’. Crumley, Lincoln High School, Ta 


ma, Washington. 


open you 


iit the size of the inclosure. 


Renewing Pencil Points 
Paste a sheet of emery paper on heavy 
Cut into strips three-quarters 
wide and five long. 
llow the cardboard to extend an 
beyond the emery paper at one end. This 
handle. 


becomes 


( irdboard. 


f an inch inches 


inch 


clean and convenient 
When the lead of the 
blunt and rounded a few 
emery paper will restore it to its former 
If the lead is made fairly long 
times 


furnishes a 
pencil 
strokes on the 


sharpness, 


this device may be used several 
before resorting to the knife or pencil 
sharpener. One strip will last four or 
five months G. B. Perl, San 


fornia, 


| rancise 0, 


War-time Use of Carbon Paper 
you wish to get the maximum use 
t of each sheet of carbon paper try the 

owing plan: 
lake as many sheets of paper as you 
to make copies and drop them into 
machine, turning the roller just far 
enough to hold the paper firmly in place. 

Turn all but the first sheet (the one on 

which the original copy will be written) 

forward over the roller and drop in a 

sheet of carbon, with the inked side toward 

you, between the first and second sheets of 

Turn back the second sheet and 

sheet of carbon between the sec- 


paper 


Ir ’ 4 


ond and third papers, and so on. Turn 
the roller and the paper will be ready to 
write on with the within 
half an inch of the top of the paper. When 


writing on letterheads, however, the car 


carbon sheets 


bon need come only within about two in 
ches of the top of the paper. The advan 
tage of this plan is that you can drop 
your carbon paper in to suit the width of 
the margins on your typewritten copies, 
letting the carbon extend at the right-hand 
side and the bottom—the next time drop 
ping the carbon in up side down so that 
the fresh portions will be used. When 
a page is finished, grasp the papers at 
the top where the carbons do not extend 
and pull out all the carbons at once with 
out disarranging your copies.—-Olava Gul 
lord, Madison, Wisconsin. 
* * — = 

When carbon paper becomes worn hold 
it, at full length, over a radiator, or any 
thing that gives heat, for about six sec 
onds. In this 
just as good as new and one could have ten 
carbons renewed in a minute. Kathryn 
Sheedy, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


way the carbon becomes 


Suggestion for Follow-up File 


I wonder how many of us have thought 
of applying to the follow-up files one of 
the very simplest principles of filing, and 
thereby making possible not only 
siderable saving in time, but also prov iding 
an effective check on the follow-up at any 
time. 

The ordinary follow-up file consists of 
thirty-one folders numbered from 1 to 81. 
Letters or papers which are to be followed 
up on any date are simply placed in the 
folder of that date. If the follow-up file 
is in charge of one person, how are the 
different workers in an office to know that 
the follow-up for the day has been at- 
tended to and that they have received the 
that need their attention? One 


a con 


letters 
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way is to go to the file, look for the en- 
velope or folder, take it out and examine 
it. This wastes time. The method I use 
does away with all uncertainty and estab- 
lishes instantly whether or not that folder 
has been taken care of. Instead of ar- 
ranging the folders in consecutive order, 
from 1 to 81, I follow the filing principle 
of placing the latest date in front; that is, 
to-morrow’s folder is always in the front 
of the follow-up file. To-day’s folder is 
always in the back. All I have to do to 
make sure that the follow-ups have been 
taken out is to pull out the drawer, note 
that to-morrow’s folder is right in front, 
where it can be seen at a glance, and close 
the drawer again, the whole operation tak- 
ing half a second.—Edwin M. Robinson, 


Chicago, Illinois. 
To Center Tabulated Work 


Set the paper fingers the same distance 
from the edges of the paper. Note the 
number of spaces between the two paper 
fingers. Subtract the number of spaces 
required in the work to be tabulated from 
the number of spaces between the paper 
fingers. Divide the result by the number 
of columns required. The quotient will 
be the number of spaces between the col- 
umns; but only half of the quotient can 
be allowed for the margins. If the work 
is to start at the margin, divide the result 
after subtracting by the number of spaces 
that will be between the columns. The 
result will be the number of spaces to 
allow between the columns. This rule can 
be used with any kind of work, on any 
typewriter, with any size carriage, and 
with width paper.—Arthur P. Teil- 
borg, Washington, D. C. 


An Aid to Better Shorthand 


Although I have not been a stenographer 
for several years, I can recommend the 
following plan from personal experience: 

As a stenographer I always had a place 
on my desk or in my pocket for the dic- 
tionary and phrase book. I acquired the 
vocabulary of a certain large factory very 
quickly. Each unfamiliar word or phrase 
was written according to textbook princi- 
ples. When I completed a letter I drew 
a circle around doubtful words or phrases 
and I took my notebook to my room each 


any 
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night. These were corrected according 
to textbook, dictionary or phrase book. 
When I arrived at the proper form for 
writing a word or phrase I practiced it a 
dozen or twenty times, speaking aloud the 
words as I wrote the character. I con- 
tinued this practice when doing public 
work. It paid me in greater facility in 


reading notes, greater speed, and a style 
of shorthand in harmony with that which 
appears in this magazine.—Walter Jack, 


Pierpont, Ohio. 


Inclosures 

Every firm has certain inclosures which 
are frequently made in various letters that 
they send out. These inclosures should 
be kept in a file where the stenographers 
can get them with the least possible trou- 
ble. Before taking the letter out of the 
typewriter, read it over carefully and write 
the number of each inclosure at the lower 
left-hand corner of the page. Put each 
inclosure in the envelope as soon as you 
have noted it on the letter. This is easily 
done if the inclosures are kept within easy 
Mrs. Doyle, Madison, 


Wisconsin. 


reach. Margaret 


Inserting Many Copies for Manifolding 

When necessary to insert many sheets 
with carbon sheets, for manifolding, it is 
well to insert first a single sheet of pa- 
per, turn the cylinder until about two 
inches of the single sheet remain out, then 
insert the bunch of thin sheets and carbons 
between the single sheet and the cylinder 
Turn the cylinder until the single sheet is 
through and free and then turn back, if 
necessary, the many sheets to the proper 
point for starting Clara M. Herb, Bern 
harts, Pennsylvania. 

. * al * 

When inserting several sheets inter 
leaved with carbon I have found that the 
additional thickness of an envelope placed 
with the flap over their edge makes them 
too bulky to roll readily about the platen 
To insert quickly drop the sheets with 
envelope over their edge on paper shelf, 
with right hand depress paper release key 
and with left push on the bottom edge of 
the envelope, release paper release key and 
turn platen forward as usual.—Jessie M 
Allan,. Brantford, Ontario, Canada. 
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The SHORTHAND REPORTER 


A Department of Assistance for Stenographers and Professional Shorthand Reporters 
Conducted by Frederick H. Gurtler, 69 West Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. 


The editor wants to make this a department of genuine help. 
better way of performing your work, pass it on through the depart ment. If you encounter 
difficult problems, submit them to the editor and gain the assistance of the wide circle 
of professional shorthand writers throughout the world. To Give means to Receive. 


If you have learned of 4 








The Elimination of Unnecessary Effort 


OING the right thing at the right 

time and at the right speed brings 

about the elimination of much of 

the effort ordinarily made by stenogra- 
phers in the endeavor to write rapidly. 

he court reporter perhaps more than 

ny other class of writers has learned 

the value of fluency and facility in short- 

His hand glides over the 

This is possible because he 


and writing. 
page easily. 

has learned that he cannot write rapidly 
if he uses unnecessary pressure in writing 
light 


also 


or an uneven pressure, sometimes 
ind sometimes heavy. He 
learned that this applies particularly to 
the ending of each character. The expert 
writer finds that it requires the expendi- 
ture of enormous effort if he has to think 


writes 


has 


of the correct outline each time he 
one of the common and ordinary words of 
the language. He therefore takes the 
trouble to make a part of his shorthand 
vocabulary the words (1) common to his 
business and (2) the words common to all 
ordinary conversation and writing, and 
thus avoids that unnecessary effort which 
is required to think out the correct forms 
for these everyday words and expressions. 

Che expert writer finds it is a saving of 
effort and time not only to learn the cor- 
rect forms for the common words, but also 
to learn the possible and usual combina- 
tions which may be made in writing these 
familiar expressions. Instead of writing 
these words separately he finds it a great 
saving of effort to join them. Another 
element in this connection is that he finds 
it desirable to join them in accordance 
with some rule. So he turns to his short- 
hand manual and there learns how won- 
derfully inclusive those rules for simple 


and advanced phrasing are. He extends 
them logically and applies them according 
to system and method. Thus he eliminates 
many, many pen lifts on every page of 
notes, has less material to write in order 
to express the same number of words, has 
fewer pages to turn, less jumping from 
one place to another on the page, less 
hesitation in reading his notes, less regret 
with respect to notes he could not read 
or dictation he could not get, less exertion 
in the attempt to keep up with the speak- 
er, all of which results in much greater 
efficiency in writing. 

Certainly considerable effort may be 
saved by once and for all deciding that 
there will be no retracing in your writing. 
There is no excuse for retracing. There 
is no advantage in retracing. If the ef 
fort required to retrace carefully a por 
tion of an outline or a whole outline, with 
the idea of making the correct form, were 
spent in striking out the character which 
was partly or wholly written incorrectly 
through misunderstanding the words as 
spoken or through some writing accident, 
a substantial gain would be made at the 
time of writing, the time of transcribing 
and a more readable would result. 
This is one weakness in writing which, if 
persisted in, will sooner or later, and prob- 
ably rather soon, get the writer into a 
situation where his reputation as a writer 
of shorthand will suffer greatly. 


note 


Angles are necessary, but the joining of 


make sharp, deep 
When you realize 


characters so as to 
angles is unnecessary. 
that on every page of notes there are per- 
haps one hundred or more angular joinings 
you can appreciate what a tremendous sav 
ing of effort is possible through the round- 
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A Street Railway Case—III 


(For key see page 480) 
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of necessary angles. It is one of the 
plest knacks of writing to acquire, but 
of tremendous possibilities, because of 

the number of times a 

effected through the application of the 

Let it be 


saving may be 


principle of rounding angles. 


said here that the value of any little so 
called tip about writing shorthand rapidly 
is in proportion to its frequency of use. 


Closely related to the principle of 
rounding angles is the principle for the 
mission of unnecessary angles. It is 
ery easy to know when an angle is un 

cessary if you know your theory well. 
If you don’t know your theory well, then 
much in the form of suggestion in this de 
partment from time to time about skillful 
writing will not be understood or appre- 
iated by you. The first and foremost 
principle in rapid writing is a thorough 
knowledge of the theory. When you have 
in opportunity to omit an unnecessary 
ingle in writing a word which occurs oc- 
casionally in your work, you are sure to 
a gain in time equal to about one 
word a minute. Angles take time, and 
effort may be saved in doing the same 
work, or it may be utilized in doing more 
work by rounding necessary angles and 
omitting unnecessary angles. 

These are a few suggested principles of 
writing which, when applied, avoid un- 
necessary effort. If at the same time the 
writer expends the same effort as before, 
he will naturally write more words. Dis- 
cretion must be used in phrasing, in the 
rounding of angles and in the use of all 
writing principles, so that at the right time 
proper distinctions may be made to bring 
bout the greatest readiness in transcrib- 
ng. Sometimes a little care and 
precision.in the joining of two characters 
s desirable in order to make the outline 
readily readable. So the writer must do 
the right thing at the right time to get 
Both of these principles may be 
beyed and still the coveted speed will be 
wking because the writer fails to do what 

does quickly enough. The threefold 
mbination is necessary then—to do the 
tight thing, and to do it at the right time 
ind at the right speed. 

If much of the misdirected effort previ- 
isly referred to can be eliminated, there 


make 


more 


results. 
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will be more time for the writing of word 
and phrase forms. If much of the ma- 
terial is left unwritten, such as incorrect 
forms, too much of forms, too many pen 
lifts, the time thus occupied can now be 
utilized by writing a greater number of 
correct and efficient forms in the same 
space of time. This brings the shorthand 
writer to a further and more difficult test, 
namely, that of doing what he does at the 
right speed. 

I have referred in other writings to a 
principle applicable here which I 
genuine hustle. After learning to write 
properly and efficiently and then not hay 
ing the desired speed, one great principle 
which gets results is genuine hustle. A 
clock, for instance, might run regularly 
and faithfully but too slowly to keep the 
correct time. The clock therefore would 
not be of the best A rabbit in 
front of pursuing dogs might run rapidly 
but not rapidly enough to save its life. A 
man may start in time to make a train, 
may walk directly to the station, but fail 
to make the train because of lack of speed. 
A seasonal hotel may have the finest ap- 
pointments, efficient and courteous help 
and restful surroundings, but fail to get 
the desired patronage because it is not 
open at the beginning of the season. A 
typewriter operator may be wonderfully 
skillful, may be accurate, may do neat 
work, may write with evenness of touch, 
but fail to write rapidly enough to win a 
contest. 

These illustrations briefly suggest that 
all other things may be done well and 
still the goal may be missed for lack of 
speed or genuine hustle. The shorthand 
writer must learn to think faster and move 
faster in order to acquire a writing skill 
commensurate with rapid speaking. 

If you will reflect a little, if you will 
look at your shorthand problem in its 
broadest sense and devote yourself intel- 
ligently and persistently to the mastery of 
its principles and to the quickening of 
the mind and hand, you will be able to 
attain any speed necessary in shorthand 
writing. When you have tried to do all 
you can in a positive way you may find 
it helpful to look over your notes and 
study your writing habits to see whether 
you can eliminate unnecessary effort. 


call 


service. 
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The N.S.R.A. Shorthand Speed Contest 
for 1918 


N accordance with the resolution 
adopted at the N. S. R. A. 
Cleveland last year, 
contest for writers of pen and 
shorthand held at the St. 


Convention in August. 


Conven 


tion at a speed 
pencil 


will be Louis 


Five tests of five minutes each will be 
read, as follows: 
(a) Literary matter of a descriptive chat 
acter at 150 
(b) Literary matter from a speech or ser 
mon at 175 
«) Literary matter similar to (a) or (b) 
at 200 
(ad) Solid legal matter at 240 
(e) Court testimony at 280, in which Q's 
and A’s will be read and counted. 


The allowed for transcription 
will be: 
Test (: 15 minutes 
lest 15 minutes 
lest 60 minutes 
Test ...90 minutes 
lest , . , 90 minutes 


cime 


Contestants desiring to submit more 
than one transcript must hand in one at 
the expiration of the time allowed for that 
test. 

Contestants may either write out their 
transcripts or dictate them if the 
committee is able to provide typists. 

Choice of position and also of typists 
will be decided by lot. 


Certificates will be 


own 


issued to all who 


qualify at any of these speeds. 
A gold medal, suitably inscribed, will 
be awarded to the winner of test (c), (d) 


or (e). 

In the that one 
the three tests (c), (d) and (e), he shall 
be declared champion, and shall be award 
ed a special prize or trophy. 

The entry fee of $2, payable when ap 
entitles the contestant 


event contestant wins 


plication is made, 
to take any or all of the tests. 

No person will be accepted as a con 
testant who shall any remunera 
tion of whatever character, directly or in 
directly, for entering or winning any part 
of the Applicants must agree 
to this regulation. 

Transcripts will be marked for identifi 
corrected in manner 


receive 
contest. 
such a 


cation and 


that it will be 
work is 
grading has been completed. 


impossible to know wl 


being examined until after th: 
In any transcript, each word added to 

omitted, or changed from the original wil 

error, but errors 


typographical errors 


be counted as an 
spelling and mere 
shall not affect the rating. 

No transcript will be rated that 
more than five per cent of errors. 

The will publish no names 


or information 


Committe 
concerning any contestant 
or transcript except such as qualify under 
the rules. 

All transcripts 
inaccuracy or for any other reason wil 
be returned to the writers. All successfu 
transcripts—that is, all that qualify under 
the rules—are to become the property of 
the N. S. R. A., and to remain in the pos 
session of the Contest Committee. Th» 
shorthand notes of such tests are also to bx 
subject to the control of the Committee 

All decisions of the Committee 
under these rules shall be final. 

As it will probably be difficult to secur 
many machines and competent operators 
those who intend to enter the contest ar 
urged to enroll before August 1, at th 
same time informing the Secretary of th 
Committee whether or not they will re 
quire the services of a typist. 


thrown out because 


m adi 


J. E. Furzter, Chairman, 
Goldey College, 
Wilmington, 
Henry S. Sanvers, Secretary, 
601 W. 181st St., 
New York City 
Auten, 707 Curry Bldg 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 
Irepertck H. Gurrier, 69 VW 
Washington St., Chicago, Illinois 
GrorGce Zoiumncer, 1700 Third Na 
tional Bank Building, St. Louis 
Missouri 


oO° 


Delaware 


Epwin | 
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The Making of Rubber Bands—I 


(The key to these plates will be given next month) 
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The Making of Rubber Bands—II 
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The Making of Rubber Bands—III 


—H. A. Bauman of the B. F. Goodrich Company 
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Keys to Last Month’s Shorthand Plates 


All Except 


Two horses started in a race; the distance 
was a mile; they started neck and neck, at the 
quarter they were together, at the half® each 
looked into the other’s eye, at the three-quar- 
ters the breath of their nostrils mingled, and 
in the stretch the knees of their jockies®™ al- 
most touched. They finished as they had run, 
except that one horse took a five-inch longer 
stride than the other just before they came” 
under the wire. He won the race and took all 
the money. The other horse ran just as well 

all except. 

Two steamships, “ocean greyhounds, raced 
across the Atlantic; both made marvelous 
speed, one reached quarantine twenty minutes 
before the other and received as a result the 


99100 


government award of™ carrying the mails; the 


other boat did just as well—all except. 

The foreman of a shop called two of his 
mechanics into his office’ and said, “Here’s an 
order for four dozen special valves which must 
be finished and shipped by steamer at noon 
on June 10th. We got’*® our own price by 
promising shipment on that date; if the entire 
order isn’t ready, none of it is to be shipped. 
Divide this order® between you and get out 
these valves.” He watched the job and on 
June 9th it looked as though there could be 
no question about™ delivery and he relied on 
the men. On the morning of the 10th one man 


reported his two dozen valves finished, wrapped 


and ready for shipment; the other man re- 
ported that his were finished, but he had 
dropped a casting on one and broken it; his 
two dozen were ready all except. The house 
lost the order and had left on their hands three 
dozen and eleven odd size and, to them, useless 
valves. The” men were skilled mechanics and 
equally mindful of the house’s interest—all 
except. 

A clerk was helping to take stock in a store 
where the** profit-sharing system was practiced. 
He went out to lunch and when he returned 
found that he had neglected to mark his stop 
ping place; he™ guessed at it and omitted two 
eases of goods worth four thousand dollars; 
the prafits showed that much less. He and 
his associates got their’ full share of the 
profits—all except. He never got his share of 
this “all except,” for when stock was taken the 
next time by“ careful clerks, the force of 
clerks was the same as before—all except. 

And so, in business and out of it, day after 
day, we™ hear that progress-killing excuse 
“all except.” 

Men at the heads of business enterprises, 
presidents of banks, governors of states, the 
chief executive of our“ land, all, are just like 
other men—“all except”; and this all except 
is what the other fellow leaves undone through 
shiftlessness or inattention or*® laziness and 
very, very seldom through real inability. 

Ask those in charge of others why work is 
not done completely and on time, and almost 


never you'll hear the reason given that the mer 
don’t know how. Men rise to positions b 
cause they are capable, they stand still or sli; 
back because they are willing to say “I’ve fir 
ished the work—all except.” 

The man who watches the “all except” fail- 
ures among his associates and®” doesn’t derive 
a profitable lesson for himself out of this part 
of the other’s work, is a fool, or he’s indif 
ferent, which is worse than™ being a fool 

I can’t emphasize too strongly that the thing 
that keeps men down is not inability; it isn't 
inability in one case in* a thousand. It’s the 
willingness to stop short of complete effort, to 
slow up as you get near the end, to think how 
hard you’ve™ been working, to pity yourself, 
to plan for rest or for recreation during the 
last moments of your task, the moments that 
make your work® complete and satisfactory, 
or complete and satisfactory—all except. 

You bookkeeper or clerk, working along day 
after day with hopes of advancement and per 
haps visions’ of a partnership, don’t blame 
the delay in these things on lack of apprecia 
tion on the part of your employers or on lack 
of ability™ in yourself; go to looking for the 
“all except” in your work; it’s there or you'd 
be advancing in your position or into another 
one.™ 

You salesman, trying to equal another's re« 
ord or to better your own, remember that the 
“all except” that you are tempted to leave as 
a™ part of your work may represent the ver) 
difference that you are trying to wipe out. 

You business man, struggling to get ahead 
of your competitors, remember that your 
service to your customers is the same as that 
of your rivals—all except. Get it on you 
side. Let their’ service equal yours—all ex 
cept. 

O, this “all except”! 
imperfect part! 

Young men need this sort of thing more 
than the older™ ones; they'll use it better 
Clerkship is the youth of business, just as the 
children of to-day are the wage earners, the 
voters, the statesmen,” the fathers and _ the 
mothers of a few years hence; so the clerk of 
to-day is the business owner of the near future, 
and capital*® doesn’t control the situation as 
much as most persons blame it for doing. 

Listen! You clerks! Just as long as you 
say and feel and’ think “I’m working for 4 
salary and for a boss who kicks if I don’t do 
things to suit him,” just so long you'll be™ 
dodging kicks. 

Work to avoid the words “all except” when 
you speak of what you’ve done, or when others 
speak of it. Never say “I’ve done my day's 
work ‘all except’”—say “I’ve done a day’ 
work; to-morrow I'll do another.” I’m not 
writing this to get you to please™ your em 
ployer, and I’m not trying to get you to make 
more money for him. I’m trying to get you 
to please yourself by the’ way you do your 
work and to make more money for yourself; 


This unfinished! This 
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you do the first you won't be long in 
the second.’ 
yunt ten business men of your acquaintance 
taken at random, men who are making ten 
sand dollars a year, and see how many 
f them’ at your age had more than you 
w have. The “good old times,” the times of 
wrtunity for young men, aren’t gone! They 
re now," thick, plenty of them, more than 
ever, and more than ever the activity of youth 
s at a premium. 
We read the newspaper reports of” capital’s 
iwful monopolies and we grow accustomed to 
k in millions, until our incomes look like 
starvation and we imagine there’s no chance 
for an" average wage earner. We might just 
is well complain that digging the Panama 
Canal prevents our taking a long walk; there’s 
plenty of room for” us before we reach the 
octopus class or get our feet wet in the canal. 
Do your work and leave out the “all except” 
ind"* there will come to you a peace of mind 
that is the sure forerunner of promotion and 
success That isn’t poetry; it’s fact, business 
Che man who leaves the “all except” in his 
work knows it first, and long before others 
it out he is sensitive about it’ and re- 
sents their mention of it. 
Honestly, now, isn’t that the cause of most 
quarrels between employer and employee? Isn’t 
the cause of most’ ill temper everywhere 
the “all except” in what we do? There isn’t 
much difference between the slave who avoids 
the “all except” in his work** for fear of 
the lash and the free-born who avoids it for 
fear of being “fired.” The man who works 
from fear never rises“”°—whether it is the 
fear of the lash or the fear of the blue 
envelope. Only one fear is manly—the fear 
f being disappointed” in the quality of your 
own work. (1332)—Harold Dudley Greeley, 
Resident Manager, Walton School of Com- 
New York City 


° 
Sizing Up 


When young Abe Lincoln, at a debate, slowly 

ose and stood up the full height of his six 
feet three or four inches, many of* the people 
looked at him in amazement. 

And when Stephen Douglas slid off his chair 
ind stood up to the full of his five feet” three 
inches, many of the people laughed and said, 
“What can that little runt do in a debate with 

big fellow like Abe?” But Douglas, the 
“Little Giant,” was able to defeat Abe in de- 
bate, as all the world knows. 

rhe trouble with the people in the audience 
was that they didn’t know how to size up. 

It's just the same in business. 

“Bosh!” snorts a disgusted business man, 
looking over a small town,™ “what's the use of 
ng to do business here?” And nine times 
of ten he’s wrong. It is quite likely to be 

Stephen™ A. Douglas sort of town, a verit 
ible “Little Giant.” 


erce, 


yt 
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I know a man who gave a small town the go- 
by and his rival in’*® business looked it over 
and learned that out in the suburbs back of a 
low hill were a river and four big mills, and 
three™ of the mills used as a part of their ma- 
terials exactly the sort of goods he was hand- 
ling. This little town paid him more profits™ 
than half the cities in his territory. 

Don’t size up from the outside alone. 

There’s nothing attractive about the oyster 
shell. It certainly doesn’t look*’ fit to handle, 


much less as though it contained anything fit 
to eat. 

But away back in the Stone Age some bright 
enough not to size up the 
He cracked it open 


man had brains™ 


oyster from the exterior. 
and ate the oyster. 

A good many million dollar fortunes have” 
been built up on oysters since then. 

Your customer may not look able to pay cash 
for a dozen rubber bands, but he is quite™ 
likely to have a check book stuck in a pocket 
in his tattered vest. Don't size him up wrong 
and turn away. If you do,™ some other chap 
will get the business. 

The real “sizing up” is not taking a look and 
making a guess. 

It is finding out all 
(380)—Lewis Allen 


there is to be learned. 


o 


A Creed 


To respect my country, my profession and 
myself. To be honest and fair with my fellow 
men as I expect them to be honest and® fair 
with me. To be a loyal citizen of the United 
States. To speak of it with praise and act 
always as a trustworthy custodian” of its 
good name. To be a man whose name carries 
weight wherever it goes. 

To be willing to pay the price of success 
in® honest effort. To look upon my work as 
an opportunity to be seized with joy and made 
the most of and not as painful drudgery to 
be reluctantly endured. 

To remember that success lies within myself 
—my own brain, my own ambition, my own 
courage and determination. To expect diffi- 
culties’™ and force my way through them. To 
turn hard experience into capital for future 
use, 

To believe in my proposition, heart and soul. 
To carry™ an air of optimism in the presence 
of those I meet. To dispel ill temper with 
cheerfulness, kill doubts with a strong convic- 
tion, and reduce™ active friction with an 
agreeable personality. 

To make a study of my business. To know 
my profession in every detail. To mix brains 
with my™ efforts and use system and method 
in my work. To find time to do every needful 
thing, but never letting time find me doing 
nothing. ‘To hoard days as a miser hoards 
dollars. To make every hour bring me div!- 
dends, increased knowledge, or healthful recre 
ation. To keep my future unmortgaged™ by 
debts. To save as well as earn. To cut out 
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expensive amusements until I can afford them. 
To steer clear of dissipation and guard™ my 
health of body and peace of mind as a precious 
stock in trade. (289)—Thomas Van Alystyne 


in Forbes Magazine 


Key to Reporting Plate 


stamping on the bell. 

Q. To your best recollection and judgment 
how many times do you think he rang the 
bell? A. I might say eight or ten or some- 
thing like that, I do not remember exactly. 

Q. Did you look up at every sharp ring of 
the bell? A. No, sir, I did not because he kept 
ringing it. 

Q. Did you look up at the first ring? A. 
I think I did. 

Q. You say when you looked out of the car 
the horse was just stepping on the track? A. 
Yes, sir. 

Q. In other words, the horse’s head was just 
over the track at that time? <A. Not exactly 
his head, but his neck. 

Q. And at that time you are quite sure the 
car was only about eight or ten feet away? 
A. Yes, sir, to the best of my knowledge it 
was between eight and ten feet. 

Q. And then you saw the motorman put the 
brake on? <A. Yes, sir 

Q. With one hand? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And then with the other hand you saw 
him throw the reverse on? A. Yes, sir. 
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Q. You say the car broken 
\. Yes, sir. 

Q. How many windows were broken? 
my judgment about three or four. 

Q. And the fender was smashed? 
sir. 

Q. And the shaft was smashed? A. It was 
broken but not smashed. 

Q. And were the side racks broken? 
sir. 

Q. And was the front axle twisted? A 
not know whether it was or not. 

Q. Don’t you remember whether it was twist- 
ed or not? A. No, sir, I do not. 

Q. And after all this do you mean to say that 
the wagon was only pushed three feet? A 
Yes, sir, about three feet. 

Q. Did you take down the names of the wit- 
saw the accident? A. Yes, sir, | 


step 


was 


A. Yes, 


I do 


nesses who 
did. 

Q. Do you remember how many names you 
took down? A. I am not certain, but I think 
about eight or ten is right. 

Q. Did you turn your report of the accident 
right in? A. Yes, sir, I did. 

Q. Do you know whether an inspector was 
there at the time of the accident? A. No, sir, 
not at the time of the accident. 

Q. Was an inspector there after the acci 
dent? <A. Yes, sir 

Q. Right after the accident? A. Yes, sir 

Q. Did you turn your report over to him? 
\. Yes, sir, I turned my report right over to 
him. 
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The Great Duty 


(The key to this plate will be given next mont/ 





